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READERS WRITE 





Montana for the “Blues” 


Hey, Mr. Editor, there are a lot of 
things better than a waste basket to drive 
away the blues (PATHFINDER, Editorial, 
June 19). Try fishing. If there is any- 
thing that can drive away the cares of 
the world and take the wrinkles out of 
the brow— it is fishing. Come out to Mon- 
tana. Visit wonderful Glacier National 
Park. Try your luck in beautiful Lake 
McDonald or that gem of a lake, St. 
Mary’s. After you tire fighting the big 
trout that live there, go over to Iceberg 
Lake and try your skill with the fur- 
béaring trout—they haven’t changed their 
coat yet, too cold. Boy, what a thrill you 
will get if you snag into one of them. 
But, any way, visit Glacier Park. 

George J. Webb 
Dunkirk, Mont. 


A Young Man On a War 


You tell of how Rebel planes do this 
and that and you tell all about the Ger- 
mans and Italians on the Rebel side but 
you say very little of the French and the 
Russians on the Government side. 

You lean on the Government side by 
saying how cruel the Rebels are but you 
say very little of how the Government 
chained “suspected” Rebels to the walls 
at Irun and other towns to be shot by 
Rebel guns. 

You are denouncing Fascism but at 
least they believe in religion and do not 
kill men just because they don’t like 
them or say they are spies as the Com- 
munist Russians do. 

The Rebels have the majority of the 
religious people on their side and you 
think that most of the cruel killings are 
done by the Moroccans and not by the 
whites. 

You talk about how the people and 
children of Bilbao were shot but the Gov- 
ernment would do the same if it could 
and France and England would most 
likely not come with a mighty fleet to 
help the Rebels as they did the Govern- 
ment. 

Allan Reid, Age 12 
Electra, Tex. 

[Por a mature and well-written letter, PATHFIND- 
ER takes its hat off to young Allan Reid. But with 
the points Allan advances, it takes issue, just as it 
has done with the Spanish arguments of persons 
much older than he. Among facts to remember in 
eonnection with Spain’s Civil War are (1) that those 
fighting for the Rebels have no monopoly on re- 
ligious beliefs, and (2) that the non-Spaniards fight- 
ing for the Loyalists are far outnumbered by the 
Germans and Italians aiding the Rebels In its 
week-by-week reporting of the Spanish conflict since 
last summer, PATHFINDER has been most anxious 
to be impartial. A careful re-reading of its columns 


will show that the claims and charges of both sides 
have been duly and objectively recorded.—Ed.] 


A Young Lady On Peace 


1 am just one of that great host of 
youth who find themselves in the midst 
of a world of hatred, greed and insecurity. 
Sometimes I wonder if it is any use 
for youth to dream and plan and look 
forward to homes of peace and security. 
But, like preceding generations, we too 
must have faith and courage. 

Oh! why do we sit and do nothing 
while clouds get blacker and blacker? 
Can’t something be done? Why are hu- 
man beings such fools?—rushing madly 
toward another World war which may 
mean the end of civilization. I wonder 
if God hasn’t despaired a_ thousand 
times that he ever made man. How many 
times must Christ be crucified? 

Thousands of people have confidence 
in PATHFINDER, so why can’t PATH- 
FINDER do something to aid the Emer- 


gency Peace Campaign, located at 20 
South 12th street, Philadelphia, in pro- 
moting a national enrollment of persons 
who are willing to sign one alternative or 
the other of the following declaration: 

I agree to take part in peace education 
and peace action directed toward the 
removal of the causes of war and the 
strengthening of pacific means of set- 
tling international controversies. 

And, as a further means of helping to 
prevent war, in company with many 
other individuals in all sections of the 
nation (check A or B): 

(A) I hereby record my mature and 
resolute determination never to approve 
of or participate in any war, except to 
repel an unprovoked armed invasion of 
the continental United States by a for- 
eign foe. 

(B) I hereby record my mature and 
resolute determination never to approve 
of or participate in any war. 

Mildred Tedford 
Lawrenceville, Ill. 


“Fighting Is An Instinct” 


One writer will declare that it is pos- 
sible to prevent war. Another states that 
women will prevent the next war. I be- 
lieve that they are both wrong, for fight- 
ing is an instinct . . . On the school 
grounds, children fight their playmates, 
and on the streets they fight their best 
friends. All through school they enter 
games and fight to win ... If women 
are going to prevent the next war, they 
will have to start their work from the 
cradle 

Mrs. Elizabeth King 
Dewitt, Mo. 


“Whose Money?” 

When I read Mayor F. H. George’s reply 
(PATHFINDER, June 19) to Mrs. Florence 
Whitcomb’s letter, I was not surprised at 
his prosperous community when I see he 
lives in a favored section of our nation. 
Why shouldn’t he be satisfied when mon- 
ey from taxpayers of the North has been 
pouring into Florida and other Southern 
states since 1933 and when the farmers 
of the Mid-West, Southwest and Far West, 
being paid large amounts for not produc- 
ing, have plenty to give them two or three 
months of comfort and ease while people 
of the North and East foot the bills? I 
would like to see ALL parts of our nation 
in as prosperous circumstances as he out- 
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times and hope to see the day when 
will be no “forgotten man.” 

Mrs. Ida M. Good 
Poland, N. Y. 

..+ Why shouldn’t they feel the ; 
ing spree down South where the ! 
crats live. We of the North and Ea 
being robbed to fatten hungry polit 
down South. Does the Mayor of |} 
ford, Fla., know whose money is jin 
in the pockets of his townsmen? 

E. G. Burkert 
Barto, Pa, 


Labor Editorials 


I take this opportunity to congrat 
you upon your honest effort to pr: 
the news to your readers free fron 
biased interpretation all too often a; 
ent in our local press. Your recent 
torial on “Labor’s Case” (PATHFIN! 
June 26) and the one on “Two-\' 
Responsibility” (PATHFINDER, Ju! 
were outstanding in presenting the 
uation as it really exists ... 

If the newspapers in this country 
pect to remain free institutions, a 
hope they will, every responsible px 
should urge the publishers of thes« 
pers to wake up to the fact that 
are endangering what used to be kr 
as “Free Press” by their flagrant \ 
tion of the people’s constitutional } 
to know the truth. It is this writer’: 
lief that the founding fathers neve: 
tended news to become a monopoly 
any one group supposedly engaged 
public service. There is no justifica 
for any newspaper to register as su 
and enjoy the rights and privileges gu 
anteed by the Constitution unless it 
willing to live up to the implied m: 
responsibility 

E. C. Carls« 
Chicago, Il). 

Your labor editorials showed you 

not know what you were talking about 
Mrs. W. F. Werb« 
Muskogee, Okla. 


Taxable Federal Incomes 

In a letter to you from S. H. Th 
(PATHFINDER, June 26), I find the st: 
ment that Federal salaries are exe: 
from income taxes and that Federal « 
ployees’ pay is continued for life at ¢ 
ernment expense. 

Since this seems to be a commun ji 
pression, will you kindly publish the 
lowing correction. Federal salaries 
not exempt from income tax, and any 
tirement pay (which can never exc: 
$100 a month) comes out of the employ: 
salaries as 3% per cent of their wa: 
deducted each month. 

W. M. Fishe 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


About Soviet Russia 

Your article on “The Soviet” (PAT 
FINDER, July 3) gives a very good } 
tory of Russia and its hardships a: 
troubles but practically nothing of 
great accomplishments ...I predict th 
Josef Stalin, the most unselfish of mx 
tals, will be known in history as accor 
plishing more for the good of the hum 
race than any other man. 

B. G. Brown 

Springport, Mich 

...I1 consider Stalin is correct and tl 
Trotsky’s plan (for a world revoluti 


(Continued on page 21) 
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TAMMANY— 


The New York Wigwam Fights for Its Life 


of the American -Constitution, a 
New York upholsterer named William 
Mooney, fired with patriotic enthu- 

sm, founded an organization called 
the Society of St. Tammany or the Co- 
lunbian Order. It was a tremendous 
hit. Patriotic fervor was the life- 
i of the raw young republic, and 
the American talent for “joining” was 
idy well developed. The Society’s 
ibership boomed, and it soon was 
, paramount factor in the social life 
of the Manhattan male. 

\lthough originally a “benevolent, 
patriotic, protective and social” or- 
ganization, Tammany rapidly became 

itified with politics. Devoutly 

nocratic in principle, the Society 
nd itself in natural opposition to 
organization of Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s “aristocratic” Federalists, the 
Order of the Cincinnati. Ten years 
ter its birth, Tammany was the prin- 

il political faction of New York. 

From that day to this, Tammany 

ll has built a history of political 

ver unparalleled by any _ other 

erican machine. Against the wrath 
reformers, the onslaught of depres- 
ns and the corrosion of internal 
cord, the Wigwam has stood firm 

150 years. Last week, under the 

idership of James J. Dooling, this 

ne machine, oldest in America, was 
fichting desperately for its life. 
For the first time, Tammany 


~— weeks after the ratification 


had 


Pictures Inc. 


Headaches Abound Inside Tammany Hall 





run into a storm that was not simply 
reform, discord or depression, but a 
combination of all three. Reform, per- 
sonified by the Seabury investigations 
of 1931, turned the harsh glare of 
publicity on graft and corruption ram- 
pant in Tammany’s city administra- 
tion. But Tammany had weathered 
exposure before. Party discord, cli- 
maxed in the bolt of the Wigwam’s 
conservative wing under the banner 
of the “Recovery Party” in 1933, was 
nothing new to the Hall. Three years 
of political poverty under the violent- 
ly anti-Tammany administration of 
stocky litthe Mayor Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia had shot pangs of patronage 
hunger through the party. But Tam- 
manyites had known privation in the 
old days and had bounced back from 
political depression as strong as ever. 
Before the combination of these three 
plagues, however, a disorganized Tam- 
many last week was facing the strong 
possibility that LaGuardia’s “reform” 
government would be the first in his- 
tory to repeat a triumph over the 
Wigwam. Many expected that if that 
happened, Tammany Hall would per- 
ish forever. 

ORIGINS: Tammany, the Delaware 
Indian chief whose name the Wigwam 
adopted, was a legendary figure jn 
the American colonies long before the 
Revolution. His simplicity, 
wild courage and democratic love of 
man appealed strongly to the New 
World. It was entirely natural that 
Mooney should have chosen such a 
figurehead for his new organization. 

Through its adolescence, the Society 
of St. Tammany led a carefree exis- 
tence remarkably like that of the mod- 
ern American lodge. The membership 
was organized into 13 “tribes” cor- 
responding to the 13 original states. 
Each tribe was headed by a “Sachem” 
and the Society was ruled by a Grand 
Sachem. In the early years, the Pres- 
ident of the United States was made 
the Great Grand Sachem or “Kitchi 
Okemaw.” In addition there were 
humbler posts of “Brave,” “Warrior,” 
“Sagamore” (master of ceremonies) 
and “Wiskinskie” (door-keeper). Chief 
pastimes of the members were hold- 
ing mumbo-jumbo ceremonials, greas- 


savage 


ing themselves up with war paint, 
howling through Manhattan in pa- 
rades, or roistering throughout the 


night in fabulous drinking bouts. 

The tremendous political potentiali- 
ties of Tammany were first seen by 
that wily politician, Aaron Burr. He 
insinuated himself into the good 
graces of the Society, without actuaHy 
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Dooling Heads the Wigwam’s Fight 


joining, and persuaded the braves to 
elect his supporters to the New York 
State Assembly. Burr was after the 
Presidency, an office at that time filled 
by vote of the state legislatures. Tam- 
many, entering whole-heartedly into 
the scheme, entertained doubtful vot- 
lavishly, loaned money to men 
seeking to establish their property 
qualification for voting and escorted 
citizens to the polls on election day to 
make sure that they marked their bal- 
lots correctly. Burr came within an 
ace of capturing the Presidency and 
was actually elected Vice President. 
Tammany first emerged as an open 
political party about 1815. The Hall 
at that time originated the General 
Committee of the Democratic-Repub- 
lican Party in Tammany Hall. Mem- 
bers of the committee were the 13 
Sachems. Ostensibly, the committee 
was a political entity entirely un- 
associated with the Wigwam, but ac- 
tually it was identical with the So- 
ciety’s leadership. Under this same 
set-up, Tammany has persisted domi- 
nant in Manhattan until today. 
HIGHLIGHTS: The two factors that 
have highlighted Tammany’s long his- 
tory are personality and graft. Often 
the two have run hand in hand, The 
Wigwam has developed some of the 
most amazingly ruthless, shrewd and 
powerful politicians that the world has 
ever seen. These men have develop- 
ed the Tammany formula for political 
might: appeal to the human instincts 
for gain and power, championship of 
the common man and the rigid dis- 
cipline that makes for party solidarity. 
Of the first of these three ingredi- 
ents, Tammany never had a greater 
exponent than William Marcy Tweed, 
This tall, heavy, florid politician de- 
veloped from 1850 to 1870 one of the 


ers 


(Continued on page 19) 


























































































































































THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Farm Program 


Of all the problems occupying Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s attention last week, 
none loomed larger than the admin- 
istration’s farm program. Because of 
the Congressional wrangle over the 
Court bill, the White House formerly 
had determined to skip farm legisla- 
tion this year. After the Jefferson Is- 
land “charm session,” however, the 
subject was resumed. 

In identical letters to the chairmen 
of both House and Senate Committees 
on Agriculture the President recom- 
mended “sympathetic consideration” 
of a three-fold plan: (1) continuation 
of the present soil conservation pro- 
gram as “the foundation of a long-time 
plan”; (2) adoption of the ever- 
normal granary plan “for the assur- 
ance of abundance for consumers by 
storage of substantial reserves of food 
for use in years of crop failure”; 
(3) “protection of farm prices and 
farm income.” 

Warning that “the best time to re- 
pair a leaky roof is when the sun is 
shining,” the President declared that 
all New Deal farm legislation to date 
had been passed under the lash of 
emergency. Although no specific ref- 
erence was made to immediate action, 
many foresaw another special mes- 
sage to Congress. 

With what critics called tmcon- 
sistency, the President the same day 
vetoed a bill permitting farmers to 
borrow from Federal Land Banks alt 
low rates of interest. The President 
cited the rise in farm income from 
$5,337,000,000 in 1932 to $9,530,000,000 
in 1936 as proof that the low rates 
were no longer needed. He added that 
the measure would throw the cur- 
rent economy drive out of line by 
about $30,000,000. The House imme- 
diately overrode the veto, but Senate 
action was delayed (see p. 5). 

When not busy with the farm prob- 
lem, the President found plenty of 
other things to occupy him during 
the week. 

G He conferred with 28 heads of 
governmental departments on the plan 
to curtail expenditures 10 per cent 
(PATHFINDER, July 17). Those 
present at the conference said that 
the President had been “gentle but 
firm” in his insistence on voluntary 
departmental economy. 

@ With Mrs. Roosevelt, the Presi- 
dent reviewed 26,000 wildly cheering 
Boy Scouts toward the close of their 
jamboree in Washington, laughed 
loudly when one young enthusiast 
chucked a pet baby alligator into his 
wife’s lap. 

G No more immune to heat than 
anyone else, the President led thou- 
sands of Washingtonians fleeing from 
the city’s Turkish-bath atmosphere 
when he cruised down Chesapeake 
Bay on the Presidential yacht Po- 
fomac. With the President on his 








“working holiday” went SEC Chair- 
man and Mrs. James M. Landis, House 
Majority Leader Sam Rayburn and a 
large pile of work. 

@ Using the unusual form of a state- 
ment “By The President” for the first 
iime in his administration, the Pres- 
ident paid tribute to his “greatly be- 
loved friend,” Joseph T. Robinson 
(see below). “A pillar of strength is 
gone,” said the statement, “a soldier 
has fallen with face to the battle.” 





Congress: Death, Confusion 


Death stalked through the Senate 
last week and left utter confusion in 
its wake. Furious debate over the 
Court bill had reached a peak of 
name-calling and tongue-lashing when 


a staggering piece of news _ jolted 
everyone into sudden silence. On the 
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Robinson: His Death Staggered Congress 
bathroom floor of his drab little apart- 
ment, Joseph Taylor Robinson, pa- 
jama-clad, had been found dead, the 
victim of a heart attack. 

First effect of the news that the 64- 
year-old Administration leader from 
Arkansas was dead was the incredu- 
lous amazement of all who knew him. 
Scarcely a week before, he had seem- 
ed in fighting trim, warning opponents 
of the Court bill that he could stand 
a filibuster better than they. Second 
effect was a flood of queries about the 
future. What would happen to the 
Court plan now? Would Congress 
adjourn? Who would succeed Rob- 
inson as Senate majority leader? 
Whom would the President appoint 
to the Supreme Court? So great was 
the confusion, nobody had definite 
answers. 

None doubted that Robinson’s end 
would have a profound effect on the 
fate of the Court proposal. The 
Arkansan had been the mainspring of 
the whole machine behind the meas- 
ure. Many thought the fight would end 


Pathfind. 


abruptly, either by recommitta] of 
bill to committee or substitution . 
constitutional amendment. They ; 

ed to a challenge made just pri 
the tragedy by Democratic R. 
sentative Hatton W. Sumners, ch 
man of the House Judiciary Con 
tee, who said that his committe: 

determined to keep the bill fro 
House vote, even if it passed 

Senate. 

Friends of the bill, on the « 
hand, expected that the measure 
now be pushed harder than ever j 
effort to justify the cause for 
they felt Robinson had given hi: 
Senator Key Pittman of Nevada, 
a conference at the White Hous: 
“T see no change.” 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler of 
tana, generalissimo of the Cour! 
foes, was especially bitter in his 
ment on the situation. He said 

“If it had not been for this ¢ 
fight, Joe Robinson would be 
today. I beseech the President t: 
this Court fight, lest he appear t 
against God.” 

Scarcely less talked about th 
fate of the Court measure w: 
question of Robinson’s succes 
the Democratic Senate  leade: 
Standouts for the job were Se: 
Alben Barkley of Kentucky, Pat 
rison of Mississippi and James | 
of South Carolina. Significance « 
choice lay in the fact that selecti 
Barkley, a lesser statesman 
Byrnes or Harrison but a mor: 
sistent New Deal supporter, 
indicate a split between the 
House and the old-guard So 
Democratic leadership. The fin 
was to be taken in caucus di: 
after Robinson’s funeral. 

Other questions of adjournme: 
appointment of a Supreme Cou: 
tice remained highly conjectural! 
eral senators remarked that “t! 
no reason for Congress to st: 
Washington longer than asi 
week.” As to the Court, it w: 
lieved that the tragedy, althou 
heavy loss to the Administr: 
might have relieved the Preside: 
the necessity of rewarding Robi: 
stalwart support with an appoint 
Roosevelt really wished to giv: 
younger and more liberal man. 

Before death’s hand stilled it 
Senate battle over the Court plan 
raged hot and heavy. Robinson 
self had played a major part i: 
scrap by keeping the chamber 
nically unadjourned for eight < 
Using a rusty parliamentary de 
the Senate leader had ended each ( 
work with a recess instead of the « 
fomary adjournment. Thus no |! 
ness but that in hand when the r: 
was taken—that is, debate on the C 
bill—could be considered when 
chamber reconvened. Robins 
death disrupted his own scheme \ 
the Senate adjourned out of res 
to his memory. 

Of all the emotional oratory 
had preceded the tragedy, the 


‘ 


impassioned was that of silvery-haire' 


Senator Pat McCarran of .Nev 
Enraged by a hint from Postma: 
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ttal of 
ution NATIONAL 
hey I 
t pric @ Joined the Senate in approving 
ic Re legislation authorizing construction of 
rs, ch six auxiliary vessels for the nation 
Cor costing $48,206,000. 
rittes @ Approved a_  $105,000,000 flood 
ll fre control appropriation. 
assed a 
° 
i Labor: Respite 
ure v The labor storm that had buffeted 
eve! the nation for seven weeks rumbled 
for off into the distance last week, leaving 
n hi only occasional mutterings to warn 
ada that the industrial weather of the 
oust immediate future might not be alto- 
gether clear. 
r of The steel strike came to a virtual 
Court standstill on all fronts after two 
» his Youngstown mills in Indiana, last ma- 
said jor plants in the nation to remain 
his ( shut, opened for business. The return 
be to work of 7,000 Youngstown employ- 
nt te ees was accomplished by Governor M. 
Pictures Inc. -_ 7" 
ar ti Clifford Townsend under a truce plan 
McCarran Formed a “Battalion of Death” similar to that accepted by Inland 
| th two weeks before (PATHFINDER, 
W: F ral James A. Farley that McCar- July 10). The company agreed to rec- 
Ces opposition to the measure might ognize the C. I. O. as bargaining agen- 
ead : Slimmer patronage for his state, cy for its members and to pursue its 
Se senator pledged his cohorts as a former labor policies without dis- 
Pat “battalion of death” to “save the Con- crimination against unionists. 
es | stitution from the President’s Court selated violence marred an other- 
nce On the floor, he shouted: wise peaceful atmosphere in Ohio 
Hecti don’t believe the hour has come when two men were killed in a riot 
nan members of our party can be  petween militia and unionists at Mas- 
more out or read out because they  sillon on-the Canton front. Strikers 
or, exercised the judgment God Almighty claimed guardsmen had fired “without 
he : 3 them ... In this modern day, to provocation” on union headquarters 


So be a free American citizen is a greater 


”” 














fin than to be president ... 
s di With the Court battle stalemated, 
cnate Committee on Labor report- 
mel! ! out a radically altered version of 
OUI black-Connery Wages and Hours 
ural Chief provisions were that a 
“t] nan Board of Labor Standards could 
D st: * any industry a maximum work 
al \ of not less than 40 hours and a 
t wi num wage of not more than 40 
Ithor an hour, This was a complete 
nistr: t-face from the original terms of 
esic the measure, which would have given 
tobi board wide discretion in wage- 
point !-hour fixing minus arbitrary limits. 
give ‘mbers of the Committee explain- 
an. ed {hat the change had been made be- 
ed it » it was feared that too drastic 
plan ses in wage-and-hour scales might 
nson industry more than help it. Ob- 
rt i ‘rs suggested other reasons: the 
ber se giving the board power to fix 
ght d rent standards for different indus- 
"y de had been bitterly attacked by 
pach d 1essmen and might be later con- 
f the « ‘d by the courts as an unconstitu- 
no |! | grant of legislative rights by 
the r¢ Congress. 
the ¢ hile the Senate fought last week 
when the Court bill, the House ac- 
obin: lished this business: 
ame Vv By an overwhelming vote of 260 
yf res lo U8, overrode a Presidential veto on 
bill continuing low interest rates 
tory ans to farmers (see p. 4). 
the enough, McCarran had forecast the advent 
ry-hai ith into the Court bill struggle. He had told 
Nev tate that he was speaking in the debate against 
ctor’s orders and that he might not last out the 
ostma: Last week, however, McCarran was still in 





ick of the fight. 








near a Republic mill, but militia ofli- 
cers asserted the first shots came from 
the C. I. O. offices. The fatalities 
jumped labor’s death toll to 15. 

A. F. of L. president William Green 
said the C. I. O. had been routed in the 
steel strike because of the “stupid mis- 
takes” of failing to organize workers 
fully before calling the walkout and 
of alienating public opinion by vio- 
lence. John L. Lewis blasted Green’s 
remarks as “droolings from the pallid 
lips of a traitor.” 


Labor commentators prophesied 
that, with “Little Steel” going full 


blast, the C. IL 
these tactics: 


O. would now adopt 


(1) Attempt to raise the cost of 
steel production by keeping “key” 
men from work, clamping down on 


coal and ore supplies to steel mills 

(2) Concentrate on litigation charg- 
ing obstruction by steel companies of 
legitimate striking and _ picketing 
rights. 

(3) Push current hearings before 
the National Labor Relations Board to 
secure consent elections in mills 
where strike was not effective. 


As the country settled down grate- 
fully to enjoy the respite from steel 
warfare, these other labor develop- 
ments occurred: 

@ The A. F. of L. strike against 
the Aluminum Company of America in 
Alcoa, Tenn., where two men lost 
their lives in rioting (PATHFINDER, 
July 17) was called off by the union. 
About 3,000 men returned to work. 

q Myron C, Taylor, who made in- 


















dustrial history last March by signing 
the first union pact ever made by an 
American steel firm, announced that 
he intended to resign his post as chair- 
man of the board of U. S. Steel. Tay- 
lor is believed to aspire to the U., S. 
Ambassadorship to Great Britain. 


<> 


Taxes: Fish, First Lady 


Partisan politics monopolized the 
hearings of the Joint Congressional 
lax Evasion Committee last week 
after the name of Roosevelt had been 
bandied back and forth. 

The political note was struck by 
New York’s Republican Representa- 
tive Hamilton Fish, Jr. Charging that 
the committee had been “smearing” 
the names of New Deal foes while 
keeping mum about Democratic tax 
evaders, the 49-year-old Congressman 
hinted darkly that he had information 
of tax irregularities practiced by the 
President and members of his family. 
Granting him a hearing the commit- 
tee unanimously declined to hear any 
charges against the President. 

Before the committee, Fish, who has 
a sharp eye for spectacular headlines, 


spent most of his time questioning 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s charitable gifts. He 
cited a contract between the First 


Lady and a shoe company for radio 
appearances at $4,000 apiece. The 
President’s wife had taken a $1 con- 
sideration. A Philadelphia charity 
got $3,000 directly, and two of Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s business associates split 
the other $999. Fish claimed that by 
this “clever little scheme” Mrs. RKoose- 
velt had shaved down her income tax 
because deductions for charitable con- 
tributions are limited to 15 per cent. 

Fish’s information about other 
Roosevelts and leading cabinet mem- 
bers was anything but explicit. He 
had “heard” that James Roosevelt, the 
President’s son and personal aide, 
was connected with a foreign corpo- 
ration; he had it “on reliable authori- 
ty” that Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Sec- 
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Fish Was Anything but Explicit 












retary of the Treasury, had used fami- 
ly holding companies; he had “the 
same dope” about Postmaster General 
James A. Farley. In conclusion, Fish 
asked that these names be investigat- 
ed by the committee. Senator Pat Har- 
rison termed Fish’s charges a “brain 
storm.” 

Foremost among 11 new names pre- 
sented by the Treasury was that of 
William Randolph Hearst, who was 
said to have saved $5,111,708 in two 
years through personal holding com- 
panies. 


Scorcher 


Crazed men hurtled from high win- 
dows to their death. Roads buckled 
and huge drawbridges stuck motion- 
less in mid-air. Animals went mad. 

This nightmare was reality last 
week as the entire nation panted in the 
grip of a scorching, 7-day heat wave. 
More than 350 persons from coast to 
coast were reported to have perished 
and hundreds of thousands were pros- 
trated. In almost every community 
the weather became overnight the all- 
absorbing topic of thought and con- 
versation. As the country reeled 
under the sun’s rays, the heat made 
such news as this: 

q In New York City, the Park De- 
partment kept the city’s parks open 24 
hours a day so that sweating citizens 
might sleep beneath the stars. Other 
thousands, too exhausted even to move 
from their homes, sought relief on 
window sills and balconies, In Manhat- 
tan’s crowded East Side, whole fami- 
lies slept on fire escapes (see cut). 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia gave 
city clerks a holiday, and his example 
was followed by many private em- 
ployers. At least three men, crazed 
by the heat, leaped to death. 

q The hottest recorded temperature 
was in northern California, where 
the mercury zoomed to 108 at Redding. 
While residents of Lamar, Col., swelt- 
ered in a 102 degree temperature, 
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Whole Families Slept on Fire Escapes 





NATIONAL 


Pike’s Peak, less than 200 miles away, 
had weather of around 40 degrees. 

@ Non-emergency surgical opera- 
tions in several large cities were post- 
poned in all hospitals to avoid possi- 
bility of death from heart-strain caus- 
ed by the heat. 

@ Nobody was immune. In Tucka- 
hoe, N. Y., Babe Ruth, former baseball 
idol, fainted during a golf game and 
had to be carried to the clubhouse. 
In Brooklyn, N. Y., a prisoner awailt- 
ing trial was stricken and a doctor 
was called to aid him. Then the judge 
collapsed on the bench. 

@ In many states, damaged roads 
and bridges crippled by heat-expanded 
metal tied up traflic for hours, balk- 
ing those seeking to flee the cities. 
In New York City a 9-story building 
was found wobbling on its founda- 
tions after the heat had loosened the 
cornerstones, 

@ In the nation’s farm belt the 
dread word “drought” began to be 
heard. The Department of Agricul- 
ture announced that though conditions 
were “not yet critical” the Middle 
West was “urgently in need of rain.” 


— 


“Golf Garbo” 


From Hollywood, home of the in- 
credible, there began to seep a few 
months ago tales of a miraculous 
golfer named John Montague. Ac- 
cording to the reports, Montague could 
outdrive Bobby Jones by 50 yards, land 
an approach shot within 10 feet of the 
pin from 200 yards, smack a ball over 
three-quarters of a mile in five shots. 
Such experts as George Von Elm, 
former national amateur champion, 
repeatedly called him “the world’s 
greatest golfer.” 

Searcely less amazing than his re- 
puted golfing exploits were the fasci- 
nating accounts of Montague’s per- 
sonal life. An intimate of fast-spend- 
ing film stars, Montague was said to 
live expensively without visible means 
of support. He frequently disappear- 
ed for several days on unexplained 
missions. With a strong dislike for 
publicity, he made a habit of seizing 
cameras when photographers attempt- 
ed to snap him. Despite his fabulous 
skill at the game, he never entered 
golf tournaments, preferring privacy 
in the company of his intimate friends. 

Last week, the Mystery of Monta- 
gue was in bits, exploded by a group 
of rural sleuths from upstate New 
York. Their tip-off came from a 
widely publicized golf match between 
Montague and crooner Bing Crosby. 
The mystery man, according to the 
story, had bet the actor that he could 
beat him at golf using garden tools for 
clubs. The match was said to have 
ended when Crosby saw his opponent 
drive 200 yards into a trap with a 
baseball bat, shovel the ball onto the 
green and sink it for a birdie three 
using a rake handle as a putter. 

When they read this story, police- 
men in Oneida, N. Y., felt something 
click in their minds. For seven years 
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The Mystery of Montague Explo: 






‘ 


they had been hunting one La 
Moore for participation in a New 
roadhouse holdup. Their only 
to his identity were fingerprint 
the knowledge that he was 
nomenal golfer. On the off c! 
they sent the prints to Los A 
for a checkup after the Mont 
Crosby match, Montague’s arre: 
lowed. 

In court, “Mysterious Monty” 
ed to be an amiable, soft-spoke: 
in his early thirties. His most 
ing features were his round, ch 
face and big, powerful hands. 
longer having anything to gai 
hiding his identity after admittin 
he was Moore, the golfer talked ; 
naturedly for delighted newsp 
men, who promptly dubbed hin 
Garbo of Golf” because of his pr« 
persistent shunning of pub! 
Moore denied all knowledge o! 
hold-up, claimed that he “got in 
a tough gang when I was a kid 

After spending the night in 
Moore was released -on $10,000 
His Hollywood friends rallied ar i 
him immediately. Oliver Hardy, 
pound comedian with whom M 
once lived and whom Moore is said | 
be able to lift with one hand, off 
bail. Crosby exclaimed that ‘‘y 
with him 100 per cent.” 

Despite insinuations of Depuly 
trict Attorney Hinshaw that some 
lieve he may know something of 
cent robberies here,” the police ¢ 
him a clean bill of health for his s 
in California. Moore’s attorney wa 
ed that he might fight extradition. 
mediately after his release, the “Ga 
of Golf” again disappeared. 



















































AMERICANA 


Obliging: Mrs. Esther E, Zande!! 
wanted to paint her house but s!\ 
lives near the railroad tracks in ‘' 
-aul and she knew what smoke 
soot would do to a fresh paint job. 
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she asked the Midway Terminal rail- 
road to keep its trains away for a few 
days. Superintendent Fred Rogers 
ordered all trains not to stop near 
Mrs. Zandell’s house. 

Gardeners: The patrolmen of Chi- 
eago’s Irving Park police station had 
labored long with their station house 
varden. But weeds were beginning to 
ruin it. Whereupon, Capt. Herbert 
Burns ordered that every day each 
one of his 125 policemen pluck one 
veed on his way to work and hand 
it over to the desk sergeant. 

Acquittal: In Freehold, N. J., James 
McClean’s wife, Anna, charged him 
with desertion. McClean told the court 
that he had left her and slept out in 
the barn because she insisted on keep- 
ing 11 dogs in their house and having 
two of them share his bed. The jury 
acquitted him. 


Finder: Mrs. Charles Caulfield of 
East Orange, N. J., lost a bunch of 
keys. Attached to them was a metal 
tag bearing her name and address and a 
request that the finder return the keys. 
The finder returned the keys when 
he was away from home, used them 
to enter her apartment and steal dia- 
iond rings and ‘cash. 


* * * 


Hello!: As a woman started to post 
. letter in Long Beach, Calif., a voice 
from the mail box bellowed: “Why not 
use airmail?” The Junior Chamber 
of Commerce had installed loudspeak- 
ers in the boxes in connection with the 
California postmasters’ convention. 


* * 7 


Payment: Fifty years ago, Gottlieb 
Liar was married in Eustis, Neb., but 
he had not the money to pay the Rev. 
H. Loeckner for performing the cere- 

ioney. Liar promised to pay him 
later. Last week at a golden jubilee 
elebration in St. John’s Lutheran 
Church in Eustis, Liar paid Loeckner 
$20. 

Sign: From a window in Philadel- 
phia’s City Hall, a heavy glass pane 
nd sash toppled toward pedestrians 
mn the sidewalk. A sign stopped the 
lescent and the pedestrians escaped. 
rhe sign read: “Take Time to be Safe.” 

Belated: Several thousand volunteer 
firemen from New York, New Jersey 
ind Pennsylvania finished holding 
their annual field day at the State 
fairgrounds in Trenton, N. J. Then, 
ifter all had marched away, fire start- 
ed in a barn on the grounds. Before 
township firemen could return to the 
scene, the barn burned down. 


* * * 


Either Way: For blowing his horn 
innecessarily, Walter D. Murphy was 
lined $1 by Judge John Duff in Boston. 
When that was paid, Judge Duff then 
lined Murphy $2 for not blowing his 
horn. He said Murphy decided there 
vas an emergency but began sound- 
ng the horn “after the emergency 
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Sino-Japanese Trouble 


Hardly had the Japanese war dog 
smoothed its bristled ruff after its 
Amur skirmishes with the Russian 
bear (PATHFINDER, July 17) before 
it turned last week to attack the Chi- 
nese dragon. Almost instantly, the 
Oriental war scene shifted from the 
Soviet-Manchukuo frontier to Fengtai 
on the outskirts of Peiping, ancient 
former capital of China. Serious 
clashes between Chinese and Japa- 
nese troops had peace between the 
two powers hanging in a precarious 
balance. Both nations rushed rein 
forcements to the area where bitter, 
intermittent warfare raged all week. 

China, uneasy, recalled the Mukden 
incident of 1931 and feared Japan was 
bent on its much heralded westward 
march of empire. Six years ago, Chi- 
nese troops at Mukden were accused 
of ripping up part of the Japanese 
South Manchurian Railway. Japanese 
troops poured into the city. Tokyo 
announced that its army would be 
withdrawn as soon as “the panic in 
Mukden subsides.” But the Nipponese 
soldiers continued to advance and two 
years later Manchuria became Man- 
chukuo, puppet state under protection 
of Japan’s emblem of the Rising Sun. 

Japan’s military operations in North 
China, however, date back as far as 
1901. After the Boxer uprising, China 
signed the protocol giving principal 
foreign powers the right to maintain 
military guards to protect their em- 
bassies and legations as well as the 
route from Peiping to the sea. Under 
cover of the more recent pact with the 
Hopei-Chahar provisional government, 
the Japanese have steadily sought to 
widen their authority through North 
China. They established an army 
headquarters at Tientsin and during 
the past year, the Chinese say, Japan’s 
garrison there has risen to 10,000 men. 

Tokyo’s recurrent pressure for po- 
litical, military and economic con- 
cessions in China’s five Northern prov- 
inces has naturally stiffened Chinese 
resistance. Accordingly the Chinese 
Central government has increased its 
military forces in the troubled area. 
For months troops of both nations had 
been staging sham battles in the Pei- 
ping neighborhood. Early last week 
they met in night maneuvers at the 
celebrated Marco Polo Bridge near the 
Peiping-Hankow Railroad. The beau- 
tiful 900-foot marble span over the 
muddy Yungting River was spattered 
with blood when the Japanese appar- 
ently substituted live bullets for blank 
cartridges and pointed their guns at 
the Chinese 29th Army. 

What was supposed to have been a 
sham battle turned out to be the real 
thing. As usual in such Sino-Japanese 
“incidents,” each side claimed the 
other had started the shooting. The 
initial clash was quickly settled by a 
local truce and withdrawal of both 





Japanese and Chinese troops from the 
immediate vicinity. The truce, how- 
ever, was short-lived. In less than 36 
hours both sides accused the other of 
breaking it and fighting was renewed. 

Then, the outlook became more omi- 
nous when dispatches told of Japanese 
reinforcements moving toward the 
troubled area. The Hopei-Chahar 
council, highest Chinese authority in 
the north, reported that 10 trains car- 
rying units of the _ Kwantung army— 
Japan’s Manchurian force of occupa- 
tion—had_ rolled toward  Peiping. 
Japanese troop trains from Tientsin 
had already reached the scene of con- 
flict and troop ships sailed from 
Tokyo. Official Nanking comment on 
the crisis was delivered by T. T. Li, 
spokesman of the foreign office, who 
declared: “China now realizes that 
Japan is trying to make Hopei Prov- 
ince another Manchukuo ... We hope 
for peace, but frankly are pessimistic 
about it.” 

Japan formally accused the Chinese 
government with dangerously aggra- 
vating the situation when Generalissi- 
mo Chiang Kai-shek ordered four of 
his finest divisions to move toward the 
Peiping area and issued mobilization 
orders for his rejuvenated air force. 
Tokyo immediately rushed prepara- 
tions for extensive military operations 
in China. The high army command 
dispatched one of its most trusted 
commanders, Lieut. Gen, Kiyoshi 
Katsuki, by plane to take command of 
the Japanese forces. A pronounced 
war atmosphere spread through Japan 
as army and navy members of the Su- 
preme war council conferred and the 
Cabinet took the unprecedented step 
of calling all prefectural governors, 
big industralists, business men and 
bankers to Tokyo for conferences on 
the crisis. Determined to carry out 
Japan’s plan of economic exploitation 
of North China, the Cabinet later an- 
nounced it had decided to take strong 
military measures when Nanking re- 
fused to accept Tokyo’s terms, 

- —_- 


Protest in Palestine 

Quiet lay over Palestine. In the 
courtyard of the holy mosque of Omar, 
white-turbaned thousands stood silent. 
In Jerusalem theaters, audiences sat 
hushed before darkened stages. Far 
up in the hills of Judea where shep- 
herds watched their flocks, Arabs 
gathered in the huts of village heads- 
men to puff at their hookahs as they 
listened. In modern apartments of 
Tel Aviv, Jewish immigrant families 
huddled around the radio. 

And in the harbor of Haifa, on the 
streets of the capital, in the interior, 
British tommies and native police lis- 
tened and waited behind battleship 
guns and sandbag barricades. Finger- 
ing tear gas bombs, they waited grim- 
ly for riots to follow the British Royal 
Commission’s recommendation that 
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This New Map of Palestine... 


Palestine be hacked into three new 
states (PATHFINDER, July 17). 

English, Hebrew, Arabic—in three 
tongues the report filtered across the 
Holy Land. Many who listened had 
never heard a radio before. While Sir 
Arthur Wauchope, British High Com- 
missioner, was talking, planes stuffed 
with copies of the report were scud- 
ding toward Syria, Egypt, Iraq... 

Britain was confessing to the world 
her inability to keep conflicting prom- 
ises. In 1915 she had promised the 
Arabs independence if they would re- 
volt against the Turks. In 1917 she 
had promised the Jews a_ national 
home if they would help finance the 
Allied cause. Under a League of Na- 
tions mandate she had muddled along 
for 17 years while Arabs and Jews 
shot each other and the resident Brit- 
ish commissioner made soft noises of 
remonstrance. 

Now, fed up with her role as umpire, 
she was proposing that the arena be 
ruled off into two flag-waving areas, 
while Britain held on to the section 
most in dispute (Jerusalem). Inci- 
dentally, Britain would also keep the 
railroad from Jerusalem to Jaffa and 
“temporarily” the strategic harbor of 
Haifa. 

Jews and Arabs listened, pondered, 
protested. They did not, however, 
riot. Reaction to the report of the 
seventh Palestine commission ‘was, 
though violent, verbal. 

An Arab named Haj Amin el Hus- 
seini nursed the deepest grudge. As 
Mufti of Jerusalem and president of 
the Arab High Committee, E] Husseini 
has enjoyed political power as well as 
religious rank. Egged on by his good 
friend Benito Mussolini, “protector of 
Islam,” he has not hesitated to stir up 
nationalistic fury against the English. 

If two-thirds of Palestine is joined 
to the Arab state of Trans-Jordan (see 
map), as the Commission advises, El 
Husseini will lose a political job. More- 
over, his bitter enemy, Emir Abdullah 
of Trans-Jordan, will rule in the land. 
The canny Emir will have British sup- 
port; at the same time, he is just as 
respected a Moslem as El Husseini. 
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Would Give Abdullah More Power 


Faced with unemployment, Mufti 
Husseini and his High Committee ca- 
bled Arab leaders last week. The 
Ghazi of Iraq and one unimportant 
sheik cabled back that they disliked 
the plan. Through his religious in- 
fluence, E] Husseini persuaded 150 
mosque leaders to excommunicate any 
Moslem who favors partition. 

While Arabs were pointing out that 
their two-thirds of Palestine is all 
rocks and sand, Jews were complain- 
ing that their one-third, though fertile, 
offers scant refuge to victims of Euro- 
pean pogroms. Zionist leaders and 
newspapers demanded the right to 
colonize the desert area to the south. 

Guilty relief at the lack of violence 
was Britain’s first reaction. The Cabi- 
net approved the plan at a single ses- 
sion. In September the League Coun- 
cil will vote, and unless Italy makes 
trouble, Palestine will be trisected. 
Britain will sign military alliances 
with the new states, sponsor their ad- 
mission to the League, and deal harsh- 
ly with extremists, 

So far, Il Duce has been amiable. 
In response to a direct appeal from 
Foreign Secretary Eden, he promised 
to stop anti-British broadcasts in 
Arabic. 


Second Polar Flight 


Last month three daring Soviet 
aviators flew from Moscow to Van- 
couver, Wash., in 63 hours and 17 
minutes (PATHFINDER, July 3). Last 
week three more Russian flyers took 
off from Sholkovo Field near Moscow 
in a huge red-winged plane to follow 
the transpolar route blazed by their 
countrymen. The three were Pilot 
Mikhail Gromoff, Co-pilot Andrey 
Yumasheff and Navigator Sergei Dani- 
lin. Flying through a North Pole 
snowstorm, the airmen roared south- 
ward over British Columbia, Wash- 
ington and Oregon to a forced landing 
62 hours later at San Jacinto, near Los 
Angeles. The flight marked a new 
world’s non-stop distance record, ap- 
proximately 1,000 miles better than 
the 5,637-mile record established in 





1933 by the Frenchmen Rossi 
Codas on their flight from New \ 
to Syria. Purpose of the flight, Gr 
off said, was “to confirm again th« 
sibility of regular communicatio: 
terncontinentally by way of the P 
bine a Na 


Spain: Rebel Toe 


Like an embattled housewife t: 
to get rid of a salesman who has 
his foot in her door since last Noy 
ber, Madrid summoned all her str 
last week and turned on her besi 
in an offensive which promised t 
the turning-point of the year-old S; 
ish war. 

The “toe” of General Franco’s vy 
ern advance was wedged nine nx 
ago in University City, Madrid. Fr 
this salient his trenches extende: 
miles northwest to El] Escoria! 
South to Aranjuez. 

Drawing a bead on the heart of 
Rebel triangle (Navalcarnero, 
portant supply base), Loyalist Gen 
Jose Miaja hurled all his men, t: 
and planes against the three front 
the Madrid siege. One column st! 
south from the badgered city, a 
ond thrust west, a third marched f: 
Escorial to batter desperately at 
northern line. 

Hammered by this triple press 
Franco’s forces wavered, fell back 
Miaja’s drive entered its second w: 


the government troops had neith: 


lifted the siege of Madrid nor reac! 
Navalcarnero. 


jective, Santander on the Bisca 
coast; severed several important ro 
to the enemy supply base; and pou 
ed a 100-square-mile wedge into 
Rebel toe. 

What this effort cost them in hu 
lives, nobody could calculate. A 
July heat wave simmered over 
treeless Castilian plain, wounded 
both sides suffered as much from 
fiery Spanish sun as from enemy 
Overhead more than 200 planes bar 
and blazed—French and Russian n 
against Italian and German mak« 

All territory raked by shrapne! 
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Miaja Hurled Men, Tanks, Planes 
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distracted Franco from his eastern « 
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week was veteran fighting ground. 
franco wrested it from an armed 
Spanish rabble last autumn. This time 
he faced the trained army of a gov- 
ernment in better economic shape than 
hen the war began. Insurgents ad- 
itted the loss of Villanueva del Par- 
Ilo 12 miles west of Madrid but claim- 
ed that recapture was “a matter of 
hours.” Upon the ferocity of the 
Rebel counter-offensive hung the fate 
of Miaja’s boldest stratagem. 
Meanwhile from a yacht off Deau- 
ville, British Foreign Secretary An- 
hony Eden had dictated a possible 
‘op for the crippled non-interven- 
tion plan. France, following Portu- 
il’s precedent of the week before, 
ithdrew international observers 
ym her Spanish frontier, replacing 
em with her own men. This French 
tion was expected to cause Portugal 
renew participation in the control 
in and Eden hoped to patch up the 
utral patrol system at a meeting of 
he full Non-Intervention Committee 
heduled for later in the week. 
LAS eae 


Nazi-Church Fight 

As Nazi Germany’s kulturkampf? for 
e control of Protestant and Catholic 
hurches in that country raged un- 
hated last week, the prolonged re- 
sious War was marked by two sig- 
ificant events. First, the Roman 
itholic Church invited Germany’s 
jually harassed Protestant Confes- 
onals, scores of whom have been ar- 
ested for opposing “Nazification” of 
the church, to join in a united front 

sainst “the anti-Christ.” Second, the 
‘rotestants, growing weary of their 

»wnhill struggle, asked the Nazis for 

1 “honorable peace.” 

The plea for Catholic-Protestant 

ity, read from the pulpits of Catho- 

churches throughout the Reich, 
oted with “great satisfaction” that 
he faithful in Protestant churches 
vere remaining staunch and _ that 
even arrests and other tribulations 
re not sufficient cause for them to 
leave their church.” Continuing, the 
plea said: “If all remain faithful to 
the Christian faith all will go well. 
\ll Christians must stand together and 
10t be diverted from the struggle 
gainst the anti-Christ.” 

But the Catholic unity plea appar- 
ently came too late, for almost simul- 
taneously it was announced from the 
pulpits of all German Confessional 
Protestant churches that a united ap- 
peal had been made by the Lutheran 
Bishops and the Confessional Synod 
for an “honorable peace” with the Na- 
tional Socialist government. General 
Superintendent Frederich Dibelius, 
who took up the cudgels of the ar- 
rested Rev. Martin Niemoeller (PATH- 
FINDER, July 17), declared that the 
‘hurch was ready and anxious for per- 


t Kulturkumpf (struggle in behalf of civilization) is 
1e name first applied to the fight between the Roman 
atholic Church and the German government in 
872-87. The fight in those years was against the 
Ivernment’s efforts to control educational and church 
ppointments for the sake of political centraliza- 
ion of power. 
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manent peace with the authorities. 
Pointing out that Italy had made peace 
with the Catholic Church, he called 
for a similar understanding and de- 
clared: “Prayers will be said for the 
government so that the government 
may give unto God that which belongs 
to God.” 
a 


France: Taxes, Strike 
France’s financial ills received dras- 
tic treatment last week when Finance 
Minister Georges Bonnet used for the 
first time the wide powers accorded 
the Chautemps government (PATH- 
FINDER, July 10). With the approval 
of the Council of Ministers and Presi- 
dent Albert Lebrun, he decreed a se- 
ries of new taxes calculated to balance 
the 1937 regular budget. These taxes, 
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Bonnet’s Decrees Changed French Life 


he announced, were intended to yield 
10,500,000,000 franes ($405,300,000), of 
which 8,000,000,000 francs would be 
used to eliminate the deficit in the 
regular budget and the rest turned 
over to the railways whose losses the 
government has been paying. 

As a result of the sweeping decrees, 
45,000,000 Frenchmen began to mold 
their economic lives to a new pattern. 
To the average citizen the new taxes 
meant increased living costs. In addi- 
tion to an increase of 20 per cent in 
income taxes on incomes above 20,000 
francs ($772) a year (one-fifth more 
income tax than last year), Bonnet de- 
creed measures to “soak the rich,” act 
against tax evasion, and increase indi- 
rect taxes on stamps, telephones, to- 
bacco and other articles, as well as 
higher railroad fares and freight tar- 
iffs. While most Frenchmen took the 
increases on the chin and the Bonnet 
financial plans for a balanced budget 
strengthened the franc considerably 
on the exchange market, the Chau- 
temps regime still had to worry about 
the government’s bigger financial dif- 
ficulty—the combined treasury deficit 
of both ordinary and extraordinary 














expenditures for 1937, estimated rough- 
ly at $1,600,000,000. 

Premier Camille Chautemps also had 
two other worries last week. These 
were the general strike called by hotel 
workers and a growing division in 
Socialist Party ranks over (1) French 
policy on Spain; (2) how the new tax- 
es will affect the French working 
classes; and (3) Socialist Leon Blum’s 
participation in the Chautemps (Radi- 
cal-Socialist) government. 

The Union of Hotel, Cafe and Res- 
taurant Workers defiantly overrode an 
appeal for labor peace by the Premier, 
after employers in the hotel industry 
had refused to apply a 40-hour week 
of five eight-hour days. The govern- 
ment had decreed the 40-hour week 
last month, but many employers op- 
posed the shorter week on the ground 
that operating costs would be prohi- 
bitive. Outbreaks of violence and riot- 
ing accompanied the strike which 
closed many prominent Paris hotels, 
cafes and restaurants at the height 
of the tourist season. 
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Turkish Amity 


In recent years Turkey has devel- 
oped a modern foreign policy by ne- 
gotiating amity pacts with her neigh- 
bors of the Near and Middle East. The 
Balkan Entente (for international co- 
operation) was organized in February, 
1934, by Turkey, Greece, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia. This was followed last 
week by the Middle Eastern Entente 
of the four Moslem countries—Turkey, 
Iraq, Iran (formerly Persia) and Af.- 
ghanistan. Chief leadership in both 
these international groupings was 
that of Mustapha Kemal Ataturk, re- 
formist head of the Turkish republic. 

Turkey had anxiously sought last 
week’s pact of non-aggression, friend- 
ship and consultation for the past 
three years. The treaty was initialed 
by the four countries in Geneva in 
1935, but it was not signed until now 
because of boundary disputes. The 
last of these disputes was recently set- 
tled, thanks to the good work of Tur- 
key’s energetic Foreign Minister Dr. 
Tewfik Rushdu Aras, 

As signed by the foreign ministers 
of four countries, the new treaty sets 
forth that the contracting parties are 
desirous of assuring security for the 
Near East by additional guarantees 
within the framework of the League 
of Nations and the Kellogg-Briand 
anti-war pact. Pledging scrupulous 
regard of their obligations under these 
two general treaties, the four nations 
agreed to abstain from interference in 
each other’s internal affairs and to 
prevent the formation within their 
territories of bands or associations 
seeking to disturb the peace of any 
of them. The signatories said the ac- 
cord was not a military alliance and 
sharply denied the suggestion that 
the new entente was inspired by 
a desire for pan-Islamism (union of 
Moslem powers as opposed to Chris- 
tian powers), 














SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





“Human Radios” 


In Czechdslovakia last week, in 
Moravia-Ostrau, people looked curi- 
ously at two young men named Franz 
Sykora and Rudolf Vitavsky. Only a 
short time before, they had gone into 
the cellar of their home and demon- 
strated an extraordinary thing, an 
almost incredible thing. 

Into the cellar with them went two 
learned professors—Dr. Ernest, chair- 
man of the Czech Radio Listeners So- 
ciety, and Dr. Schfranek, physicist at 
Karl University in Prague. The pro- 
fessors made a thorough search of 
the small room, tapped on the walls 
and then examined Sykora and Vitav- 
sky. With this done, the two young 
men forthwith joined hands and began 
drawing long, deep breaths. For 20 
minutes they inhaled and exhaled, and 
flexed and contracted their body 
muscles to “charge them with elec- 
tricity.” Next, as the _ professors 
watched, the young men took in their 
coupled hands a radio loudspeaker, 
without wires and altogether unat- 
tached. For a few minutes more, they 
continued their deep breathing. Then 
—softly at first but growing ever loud- 
er—music came from the loudspeaker. 

The eyes of the two professors pop- 
ped but their astonishment in no way 
affected the music. From the loud- 
speaker came the clear and unmis- 
takable strains of an orchestra broad- 
casting from London. When the dem- 
onstration was over, Professors Ernest 
and Schfranek listened more seriously 
to the stories which weeks before had 
credited the two “human radio sets” 
not only with receiving but also with 
transmitting programs from at least 
10 stations, including Paris and Buda- 
pest. 

Not wishing to be the victims of a 
hoax, the two professors invited the 
two extraordinary young men to visit 
Prague for more intensive tests this 
summer. Like most students of radio, 
the professors had long known that 
the human body may make a splendid 
antenna. What they did not know 
and what they wanted to determine 
was whether the body could also 
serve as a receiving and transmitting 
set, without benefit of coils, trans- 
formers, tubes and the like. The tests 
they were planning were expected to 
show that Sykora and Vitavsky were 
either strangely attuned creatures or 
out-and-out fakers. Last week the 
question remained to be decided. 





“Miss Anatomy” 


The current attraction of the New 
York Museum of Science and Industry 
is an artificial young woman named 
“Miss Anatomy.” Described as “nor- 
mal average” and in her late twenties, 
she looks remarkably real and is the 
favorite of visitors. 

A superb example of how crafts- 





manship can be used to illustrate sci- 
ence, “Miss Anatomy” is the only one 
of her kind in the United States. Asa 
museum piece, she supplants and ex- 
cels last year’s $10,000 “transparent 
woman” (PATHFINDER, Sept. 5, 
1936) and is another step forward in 
a general program to educate the lay 
public in the field of anatomy. 
“Miss Anatomy” was made in Son- 
nenberg, Germany, after long research 
and months of painstaking modeling. 
Brought to the New York museum, 
she became the main part of a lecture 
program that is now staged seven times 
each day. Seven times each day, “Miss 
Anatomy” is completely dissected—the 
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Lecturers Dissect Her Seven Times Daily 


operation exposing and removing the 
make-believe skin, muscles, lungs, 
heart, glands, brain and other organs. 
Nothing is missing. In artificial form, 
“Miss Anatomy” is a complete female. 
Better than any other model in exist- 
ence, she serves to explain the human 
body and its functions. Numerous 
nuts, bolts, screws, springs and hinges 
make it easy for lecturers to take the 
figure apart and put it together again. 

As was the case with the “trar spar- 
enf woman,” the thought behind “Miss 
Anatomy” is to give the public a better 
idea of what constitutes the human 
body. General enlightenment on this 
subject is regarded as desirable by 
many scientists who feel that man’s 
fight against disease would be advanc- 
ed if people knew more about their 
physical make-up. Ignorance in this 
respect has often been cited as one 
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reason why doctors usually get |i 
or no intelligent assistance from ca 
tients under diagnosis. 


















































































Eye by Surgery | 

Of the millions of babies born | de 
years ago, one was born with but : P 
gle eye. Where the other eye sh he 
have been, there was only a tra: 
eyelash along a “sealed eyelid.” 

In New York last week, the « 
pean child—a blonde girl, norm 
every other way—was being pre; 
for a delicate and unusual ope: 
in Manhattan Eye, Ear and T! D 
Hospital. Object of the operatio: 
third in a series over a period « 
months, was to give the girl a 


eye to match the blue one alrea 
her head. ' 
Eighteen months ago, the c! d 


“sealed eyelid” was opened by 

geons, Six months later, mucous } 

brane from inside her cheek was 

ed to the unlined eye socket. 

week, with a “pocket” thus pre; - 

for. an artificial eye, surgeons 

planning their third operation to « 

en the “pocket” and produce n B 

upper and lower eyelids. A con 

lion of opthalmic and plastic su: D 

the operation was designed to t: 

plant a thin flap of tissue from | 

cheek or forehead. Next step w 

some months from now, when th« ; 

ficial eye will be inserted. Dx th 

felt confident that the girl (w 

name was kept secret) event 

would look the same as all tw 

people. Because she will possess 

one seeing eye, however, she 

will have tri-dimensional visio: 

world will always seem flat to he 
RO eke 5.” -y Bee he 


° e . 
Science with a Smile 

As if to leaven its heavier and 
significant reports, science the 
fortnight let its hair down her: 
there and showed itself in an ami: 
guise. A few of its less serious 
pects were found in such scatt 
items as these: 

Song Diet: In Berlin, Germany 
M. Biehle recommended singing 
health-giver, particularly for thos« 
fering from high blood pressure. A 
exA4mining 83 professional vocal 
he noticed that not one of them ! 
the ailment. Reasoning that sin: 
prevents and eases the disease, he | 
ed several of his blood-pressur« 
tients on a “song diet” and found 1 
their condition thereafter improve: 

Pogonotomy: In the staid Jou 
of the American Medical Associat 
Drs. Lester Hollander and E, J. ( 
selman reported the findings of f 
years of scientific study in the fie]: 
shaving. The study was carried 
by 15 savants at the Mellon Insti! 
in Pittsburgh (PATHFINDER, May 
where beards and hair were carefu 
studied. Most important finding 
that men do their faces the least h: 
and shave best when ‘they first s 
their beards for 180 seconds in wa 
with a temperature of 120 degr« 
Fahrenheit. The Journal report ¢: 
ed the art of shaving pogonoton 
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which is what the ancient Greeks 
called it. 

Chemical Grades: In London, P. St. 
John Doherty, psychologist, told the 
British Union of Practical Psycholo- 
sists that the abilities of human beings 
depended on elements in their bodies. 
People with lots of iron in their blood, 
he said, were intellectual and artistic; 

th a high calcium content, strong, 

et, plodding; with too much car- 
1, “dull, lazy, plump”; with excess 
ygen, friendly, optimistic; with sur- 
is sulphur, unstable, emotional. 
‘ultured Sneezers: In New York, 
Dr. Beno Paul, prominent European 
lergist and professor of internal 
licine at the University of Buda- 
pest, declared: “There is no explana- 
tion but only cultured people, in gen- 
eral, have hay fever and other allergic 
diseases.” Pointing out that country 
‘ople were usually less susceptible 
hay fever than city dwellers, he 
i: “This may be accounted for by 
higher cultivation of city resi- 
nts.” 


Briefs 
q According to a survey just re- 
irted to the American Chemical So- 
ty by Paul D, Boone of Washington, 
D). C., Delaware is the most inventive 
te in the Union. In the past two 
irs, one in every 870 persons in 
that state patented an invention. Pre- 
usly Connecticut held the record. 
@ In a report the past fortnight, 
; A. B. Rivers and L, A. Carlson 
the Mayo Foundation, Rochester, 
in., recommended adding supple- 
ntary vitamins, especially Vitamin 
to the diet of persons suffering 
ym stomach ulcers. By experiment- 
they found that Vitamin C (in 
sh fruits and vegetables, particu- 
larly citrus fruits) brought about a 
irked improvement in patients. 
gq A big comet may be visible to 
' unaided eye the last week of this 
mth, according to calculations made 
Harvard University astronomers. 
Fred L. Whipple predicted it 
auld attain maximum brilliancy by 
sust 10. At mid-August, he said, it 
uuld appear near the second star in 
‘ handle of the Big Dipper. 
q In an interview last week, Dr, 
rris Fishbein, editor of the Amer- 
in Medical Association’s Journal, 
‘dicted that the time would come 
ien women could be made sterile for 
'wo or three years by the injection of 
sme substance in the blood stream. 
said this would become part of 
rth control technique. 
q In Buffalo, N. Y., Dr. Francis E. 
ronezak, president of the American 
ssociation of Hygiene and Public 
iths, thought that he knew the rea- 
n for a recent “widespread epidemic 
marriages” in the United States. 
Vhen people see such notables as the 
u Ponts, the Roosevelts, the British 
ivalty, the Jeannette MacDonalds and 
te Mary Pickfords getting married,” 
: said, “they begin to think that mar- 
ige must be a good institution 
.e birth rate will undoubtedly shoot 
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SCHOOLS 


Saugus “Scandal” 


Intolerance, which reached its peak 
in this country during the Salem witch 
hunts of 1692, seems not to have en- 
tirely vanished from the land of the 
Puritans. Fifteen miles southwest of 
Salem lies the town of Saugus, Mass. 
There, last week, Dame Rumor and 
Demon Rum joined hands with the 
“town gossips” to make trouble for 
pretty, 26-year-old Isabelle Hallin. 

For the past two years, Miss Hallin 
has been a teacher of dramatics and 
English in the Saugus high school. Last 
winter, because the school was cold, 
she invited the cast of a school play to 
attend rehearsals in the cellar of her 
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Miss Hallin Denied Cocktail Rumors 


home. At once rumors were spread 
about that the students were served 
cocktails by Miss Hallin. 

This gossip reached the ears of 75- 
year-old Miss Maria E. Smith, one-time 
teacher, who reported it to her four 
colleagues on the school board. Later 
the board voted 3 to 2 to give Miss 
Hallin “an opportunity to resign.” 

The young instructor called the gos 
sip “a figment of somebody’s imagina- 
tion” and refused to resign, demanding 
a public hearing which the school 
board refused to grant her. Last week, 
the board again voted 3 to 2, this time 
against renewing her contract. 

However, most of the people of Sau- 
gus rallied to Isabelle Hallin’s de- 
fense. The two dissenting members 
of the board joined the superintendent 
of schools and the high school prinrci- 
pal in praising her work. They could 
find, they said, no corroboration of 
the cocktail gossip. 

The Rev. Harold Thurston Handley 
of Saint John’s Episcopal Church, 
where Miss Hallin sings in the choir. 
warned against “those who pass judg- 
ment on a personal character too 
casually.” “Apparently,” said the Rev. 
Handley, “she has been condemned 
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by gossip and rumors, which have 
ruined the careers of many promising 
young girls.” 

It was evident last week that Isa- 
belle Hallin’s career was not entirely 
ruined, Asa result of the publicity at- 
tending the Saugus “scandal,” she had 
been offered a screen test and a 
chance to go in the movies. At the 
same time petitions were being cir- 
culated among the townspeople re- 
questing the school board to give her 
a public hearing. Opinion in Saugus 
was that when the board meets next 
week Isabelle Hallin will be permitted 
to speak in her own defense. If not, she 
probably will take the case to court. 
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College Reborn 

Across the street from the campus 
of the U. S. Naval Academy in Annapo- 
lis is situated one of the country’s 
oldest and smallest schools. Almost 
hidden away in the shade of some an- 
cient trees is St. John’s College, estab- 
lished as an extension to King Wil- 
liam’s School in 1696. 

With its roots implanted early, St. 
John’s should have grown and pro- 
gressed in company with the expan- 
sion of the nation. But, half a century 
ago, it became lost in its own tradi- 
tions. As the buildings slipped from 
view under the shady branches of the 
campus trees, so did the college disap- 
pear from public recognition. En- 
roliment figures seldom reached 300, 
and the only publicity the school 
achieved was from its athletic teams, 
Many of the students began attending 
for only one or two years. Failing in 
studies elsewhere, they went to St. 
John’s to make up their deficiencies, 

Last week this little old college was 
hoping to experience a rejuvenation; 
it had a new president, a new dean, 
and a new advisor. The president, 
Stringfellow Barr, formerly a profess- 
or of history at the University of Vir- 
ginia, and the dean, Scott Buchanan, 
a graduate of Amherst, were to have 
as special counselor Robert M. Hutch- 
in, president of Chicago University. 

Dr. Hutchins announced that St. 
John’s would place emphasis on the 
classics—not on the languages but on 
great books. He wanted to get away, 
he said, from the present liberal arts 
courses which he believes are “dreary 
because they are just a mass of his- 
tory and social science, and badly 
taught language and literature.” 


-_>- 


Briefs 


G The word “debunk” has just been 
debunked in Brighton, England. Del- 
egates to a conference of the Associa- 
tion of Head Mistresses were amused 
when Miss E. R. Gwatkin described 
“debunk” as an “example of soulless 
invention of vulgar abbreviation.” 

g A gift of $10,000 for the study of 
modern methods of traffic control and 
accident prevention was announced 
the past fortnight by the Northwestern 
University Traffic Safety Institute. The 
school, which is the first in existence, 
was founded last year, and only po- 
licemen in active service may attend, 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Rockettes 


Ninety-two legs stepped out across 
a huge stage. In perfect unison they 
moved back and forth, up and down, 
one never an inch higher than the 
other. Straight as a taut wire, the line 
of 46 girls moved from side to side, 
kicking, tapping, turning and bending 
with flawless rhythmic precision. 

To give a single performance of their 
tap routine, said to be the most repre- 
sentative of America’s contributions 
to the art of dancing, the 46 young 
women had travelled 3,000 miles across 
the Atlantic to the International Expo- 
sition in Paris. 

Having joined Swedish, German, 
Italian, and other foreign girls in a 


program of native folk dances, the 
American girls last week were back 
in New York to resume their schedule 
of four performances a day at Radio 
City Music Hall. 

Few American dancing groups have 
acquired the fame which the Rock- 
ettes have in the past few years. With- 
out ever before leaving New York City 
to give a performance, the 46 tapsters 
have become known throughout the 
United States and Europe as one of 
the most perfectly trained dancing 
corps in the world. In the 1,500 shows 
which they give a year, practically 
never is there the slightest break in 
the line or the merest off-beat of a 
step to be noticed by the 6,200 per- 
sons who fill the vast Music Hall at 
each fully-attended performance. 

More than dancing ability is needed 
by the girls who seek a position in 
“the line” at New York’s largest movie 
theater. With two new routines to 
be learned each week and with re- 
hearsals and performances extending 
from nine in the morning until late in 
the evening, Rockettes must be men- 
tally alert to grasp the new dances 
quickly, and physically fit to keep up 
with their strenuous schedule. To 





guard their health, ten Rockettes are 
given a week’s vacation after every 
three weeks of work. Each dancer 
gets a total of 15 weeks off a year— 
with pay (the average salary paid a 
Rockette is $48.50 a week). 

A sunny disposition is another re- 
quirement for Rockettes. In each 
other’s company for so many hours a 
day, they insist that any new member 
must be congenial with the rest of the 
troupe. Backstage, between perform- 
ances and rehearsals, the atmosphere 
is that of a pleasant club. Bridge, 
knitting, reading in the well-stocked 
library, even sculpturing and painting, 
occupy their spare time. En masse 
they visit a special projection room to 
see previews of new movies, take a 
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The Rockettes: One of the World’s Most Perfectly Trained Dancing Groups 


brisk horseback ride through Central 
Park or descend to the Music Hall’s 
laundry to wash their own practice 
clothes. 

Among those glad to welcome back 
the Rockettes after their brief sojourn 
in Paris was one New York critic who, 
during their absence, wrote: “New 
York without the Rockettes is sacri- 
lege.” 


Fashion School 


Promise of two months employment 
without pay, but with the prospect of 
a $5,000 yearly salary within five 
years, will lure 100 girls to New York 
next fall. Both the promise and the 
prospect were offered last week with 
the announcement that the new School 
for Fashion Careers would open in 
quarters at Rockefeller Center on Sep- 
tember 13. 

Declining to mention the salary at 
which graduates might expect to start, 
Miss Julia Coburn, co-founder of the 
school stated: “There is no doubt that 
the fashion field is the most promising 
now open to women, and the one 
where the demand exceeds the supply.” 

No guarantee was given that jobs 
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would be found for girls after grad 
uation, but two months of practic 
salesmanship was to be a definite pa: 
of the course. Background courses { 
be given by fashion experts will i: 
clude clothes history, world sour: 

of fashion, color and design, fabric 

merchandising, fashion advertisi 

and reporting, public speaking and 

personality clinic. 

The idea for the school, which \ 
be unique even among other fashi 
schools, came from Mrs. Tobe Co! 
Davis. Helped by a large staff, T: 
as she is known, sends news from t 
New York fashion market to dep 
ment stores and_= specialty = sh 
throughout the United States, Cana 
England and Australia. Last year 
had a $4,000 job to offer a girl » 
six or eight years experience, 
could find no one to meet her requ 
ments. She discussed her plight 
Miss Coburn, then fashion edito: 
The Ladies Home Journal, and 
gether they drew up plans for a sch 
that would prepare girls to bec: 
fashion experts. 

Heading the list of qualifications 
the application blank was “Perso: 
ity, the outward expression of cha 
grooming poise, and responsivene 
Enthusiasm, determination, alertn: 
reasoned ambition and health w: 
other qualifications for the girls w) 
might hope to be earning $10,000 
year within ten years if Miss Cobur) 
prediction comes true. 

———— ee 

. 

Briefs 


G Because “men are funny cr 
tures,” shy in matters of love, won 
should not think it unmaidenly 
help them to propose, Dr. T. Dru: 
mond Shiels said last week in Lond: 
while discussing the art of courtshi 
at the Summer School of the Briti 


Social Hygiene Council. “A woman, 


if she is attracted to a man, makes 
point of being particularly disagre: 
able to him for fear that he shou 
think she is running after him.” D1 
Shiels recommended “a little mo: 
frankness and honesty on the part 
the girl.” 

@ Selling the wares of a glue ai 
ink concern, Mrs. Jane B. Allen 0! 
Gloucester, Mass., has to travel mai 
miles each year. Not the traveling 
itself, but the expense of it worrik 
Mrs. Allen, and so she asked her e1 
ployer’s permission to cover her t 
ritory on a bicycle. In the past si! 
years she has pumped all over Ney 
England, traveling many thousands o! 
miles and wearjng out four machines 
Last week, Mrs. Allen declared th 
not only had she saved money by bik« 
riding, but that she never was in 
better health. 

gq Although many Russian wom¢ 
today are doing what was once con 
sidered strictly men’s work, they ar: 
more feminine than ever. To met 
their demands for cold creams, toile! 
waters and perfumes, Russia’s larges! 
cosmetic factory last week was work 
ing overtime while many other indus 
trial plants bogged down on thei! 
output. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Divorce Tussle 


Until 1931, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church had explicitly forbidden any 
divorced person to take a new spouse. 
The first relaxation of this ban came 
at the 50th triennial general conven- 
tion in Denver, Col., six years ago. 
After a lively scrap between liberal 
and conservative clergymen, these 
amendments were written into Canon 
11. dealing with divorce: 

(1) The “innocent” party in a di- 
vorce for adultery may remarry a 
year after the divorce is granted. 

(2) Persons may remarry whose 
former troth was annulled by the 
church because of close blood relation- 
ship between the partners, insanity, 
nental deficiency, bigamy, lack of free 
consent, mistaken identity, failure to 
arrive at puberty, sexual impotence 
or venereal disease. 

Last week a fresh storm between 
Protestant Episcopal liberals and con- 
servatives was brewing over a pro- 
posal to modify Canon 41 even further. 
In a unanimous report, the church’s 
Commission on Marriage and Divorce 
recommended addition to the canon of 
, clause giving the bishop of each 
diocese almost complete discretion to 
refuse or allow the remarriage of per- 
sons divorced for any reason what- 
ever. Sole restriction placed on the 
bishop would be that he make a search- 

investigation of a case before an- 
nounecing his decision. If he is then 
satisfied that “the spiritual welfare of 
the parties . . . and of society will be 
served by the proposed marriage” he 
iy approve, even though the appli- 
eant has formerly been convicted of 
adultery, 

Sponsors of the amendment explain- 
ed that it would give the bishop a 
chance to “look behind the facts in 
divorce actions.” Often, they claimed, 
victims of adultery prefer to use “men- 
tal cruelty” as grounds in suing for 
divorce. Under the present church 
laws, they are thereby disqualified 
from future marriage. The Commis- 
sion admitted that there was “very 
litle chance” that their proposal 

suld pass the general convention in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in October, but hoped 
that “three years from now it will 
stand a much better chance.” 

Spearhead of the opposition to all 
change in the divorce canon is white- 
haired, British-born William T. Man- 
ning, Bishop of New York. In 1931 
his vigorous objections to the first 
changes were overridden by the gen- 
eral convention. Last fortnight the 
7l-year-old churchman lashed out at 
the new proposal as “one-sided” and 
predicted that it would never be 
adopted. 

Also entering the tussle for the con- 
servatives was The Living Church, 
semi-official church organ. Condemn- 
ing the Commission’s report as “shock- 
ing” and “distressing,” the paper caus- 
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Bishop Manning Continued Opposition 


tically suggested its own amendment: 
“Communicants of this church shall 
not ordinarily be permitted to have 
more than one husband or wife at 
the same time.” 
PE OE ee 


“ Jactitation” 


With as many signs advertising mar- 
riage ceremonies as Coney Island has 
roller coasters, Elkton, Md., is no place 
for a susceptible young couple who 
don’t really intend to get married. 
This fact was recognized in the Chan- 
cery Court of New Jersey last week 
after Advisory Master Robert D. Gross- 
mann had annulled the marriage of 
Alfred and Clara Coleman on _ the 
grounds of “jactitation.” 

To puzzled reporters, Grossman ex- 
plained that “jactitation” meant the 
marriage “had all been in fun.”+ Ac- 
cording to the testimony, Clara had 
suggested that they drop in on one of 
the advertising Justices of the Peace 
and get married “just for fun.” Alfred 
said he had accepted the marriage in 
that spirit until his father saw the 
marriage certificate and advised an 
annulment. 


Book, Bell, Candle 


Late in the middle ages, when the 
Roman Catholic Church was fighting 
the upsurge of secularism among the 
faithful, some clerics sought to lend 
weight to the punishment of excom- 
munication (direst of all church pen- 
alties) by graphic illustration of what 
the act meant. Sinners were “read 
out” of the church in the name of the 
Bible, bells were rung to attract pub- 
lig notice to the disgrace and lighted 
candles were dashed to the ground to 
signify eternal damnation. Excom- 





t Webster’s dictionary defines “‘jactitation of mar- 
riage’’ as meaning: ‘‘a false giving out or boasting 
by a party that he or she is married to another, 
whereby a common reputation of their matrimony 
may ensue.”’ 
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munication by “book, bell and candle” 
became a byword. 

In Italy last fortnight, without bene- 
fit of “book, bell and candle,” a 
parish priest named Raffaele Codi- 
pietro was excommunicated for “sacri- 
lege” in connection with the Blessed 
Eucharist, most exalted and mysteri- 
ous of all Catholic sacraments. Codi- 
pietro’s specific crime was faking a 
miracle. During communion at a mass 
about a year ago, the priest called the 
attention of his awe-struck congrega- 
tion to what he said were drops of 
blood issuing from the sacred wafer 
or Host. 

That the consequences as well as the 
form of excommunication today are 
more lenient than in the Dark Ages 
was illustrated by the terms of the 
papal interdiction. Whereas formerly 
“book, bell and candle” could mean 
consigning the sinner to eternal dam- 
nation, Codipietro may be absolved 
from his punishment if he makes 
proper spiritual restitution. Mean- 
while, however, he is an exile from 
the church. He cannot receive Holy 
Communion, final absolution of sins 
(Last Rites) or any other sacrament. 
He cannot be buried in consecrated 
ground if he dies under the ban. Asa 
priest, he cannot celebrate mass or 
administer sacraments except in cases 
of extreme necessity. The church’s 
faithful must shun him in both spirit- 
ual and temporal matters. Finally, if 
he makes no request for absolution 
within a year, he may be condemned 
for heresy. 





Rural Renaissance 


Illiteracy in the rural population of 
the United States has decreased only 
2 per cent in the last 20 years. Cul- 
ture, on the other hand, has progress- 
ed at an astonishingly rapid pace and 
has wrought important sociological 
changes in country areas. Creative 
talent has been finding encouragement 
in hundreds of farm communities 
where drama, opera, painting, writ- 
ing and handicraft abound. 

All this was made evident by a sur- 
vey published last week by Teachers 
College of Columbia University. The 
survey was organized by the Rural 
Arts Program of the United States Agri- 
culture Extension Service and financ- 
ed by the General Education Board. 

This cultural renaissance among 
farm folk has found expression most 
often in drama. Play-writing has be- 
come an avocation among farmers and 
their wives. Individuals who have 
seen at first hand the drama of dust 
storms and drought have taken to 
writing plays. In Wisconsin, hun- 
dreds of one-act plays have been pro- 
duced in isolated communities. 

Tourists can find a variety of en- 
tertainment this summer. They may 
attend the Caroline Valley Festival in 
Western New York. Or, moving west- 
ward, they may enjoy Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operettas in Illinois, plays at 
the Little Country Theater in Fargo, 
N. D., and grand opera in Iowa, 


t Once ordained, a priest in the Roman Catholic 
Church is a priest forever. 
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“The Kremlin Said So” 


In Moscow the other day, Andrey 
Vishinsky, Soviet Attorney General, 
cast a pitying glance across the waters 
and sighed over the sad state of de- 
mocracy in this country. It was too 
bad about Americans, he said. It was 
too bad they weren’t all equal, the 
same as Russians. These were his 
words: 


In the United States the Constitu- 
tion granted “equality” to the people. 
Each State elects two Deputies (he 
meant senators), but what happens 
actually? New York with many mil- 
lions of people elects two Deputies 
while a State with a few hundred 
thousand population also elects two 
Deputies. Amazing equality! 


Coming from such an important 
man, this criticism should have im- 
pressed a lot of Russians, but it prob- 
ably didn’t. Even the ordinary Mus- 
covite must have noticed Comrade 
Vishinsky’s big mistake. Papers, books, 
schools, all avenues of education, had 
long ago explained the United States 
and had made it clear that the Amer- 
ican Congress was composed of two 
houses, a Senate and a House of Rep- 
resentatives. Comrade Vishinsky had 
forgotten that Americans, besides 
electing senators, also elected repre- 
sentatives in proportion to population. 
Shaking their heads, many Russians 
must have mumbled that the comrade 
was all wrong and that the United 
States seemed to have pretty good 
“equality” after all. 

Further than that, many Russians 
must have felt that Attorney General 
Vishinsky was stretching a point when 
he said that Soviet democracy was 
really much better than American de- 
mocracy. Secretly, to themselves, half 
in fear of their own shadows, thev 
must have said that in the United 
States there were no sudden blood 
purges, no generals shot down after 
non-public trials, no “liquidations” of 
political dissenters, no secret police— 
there were none of those things that 
seemed part of life in Russia no less 
than in all dictatorships. 

But these thoughts were not uttered 
by the free-and-equal Russians enjoy- 
ing Comrade Vishinsky’s superior 
brand of Soviet democracy. Such 
thoughts as these could be uttered 
only in places like America where, as 
the comrade said, democracy did not 
exist. It was prudent not to question 
what was said. It was prudent to 
agree that Soviet Russia was the best 
and most democratic of all possible 
worlds. Why be foolish? Weren't 
40 “Trotskyist wreckers” shot down 
yesterday? Didn’t 20 “diversionists” 
die the day before? Was it not a fact 
that 55 “traitors” were to be executed 
tomorrow? The condemned had dis- 
agreed too ardently with the Kremlin. 
Under the circumstances, the wise 





Russians kept their mouths shut after 
Comrade Vishinsky had spoken. If 
asked for comment, they would have 
said: “Yes, indeed. America’s ‘amazing 
equality’ is laughable. Only Russia is 
democratic—the Kremlin said so.” 
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. . e 
Anniversary in Spain 

In Spanish Morocco a year ago last 
week, revolt flared and quickly spread 
to the mainland. Since that time, 
Spain has been a place of death and 
destruction, sunk in hate, wracked by 
tragedy. 

The immediate political background 
of the rebellion was this: A Popular 
Front government had won a substan- 
tial legislative majority early in 1936. 
Thereafter, Rightist factions (conser- 
vative and pro-Fascist) found them- 
selves politically licked at almost 
every turn, Both sides participated in 
murders and mobbings. Army officers 
with Rightist leanings were either 
transferred to insignificant posts or 
were retired altogether. Assassina- 
tion of Jose Calvo Sotelo, prominent 
Fascist, was the spark that caused 
civil war to break out in full fire. 
Today’s Spanish hell is the result of 
these accumulated incidents, and the 
enmities of a year ago are more violent 
than ever. The struggle is a struggle 
to the death. 

With the first anniversary of all this 
strife, it became clear that Spain 
would have to wait long for peace. 
On the one side, the government with 
its Loyalist forces was prepared for 
an extended war that might go on for 
another two years. On the other side, 
General Franco and the Rebels were 
planning their fiercest drive against 
the Madrid sector. Thousands and 
thousands were dead in both camps 
and incalculable property loss scarred 
the country, but neither the Loyalists 
nor the Rebels were in any mood to 
call a halt. As the second year of 
conflict began, there was not a sign of 
the dove and the olive branch any- 
where. The world at large had reason 
to feel pessimistic. 

The pessimism had obvious justifi- 
cation. Since the first day of the 
Spanish strife, Europe has been under 
a great nervous strain and diplomatic 
relations in more than one country 
have been at a breaking point. One 
does not have to go far to find the 
reason. Big European powers have a 
heavy stake in the situation. Germany 
and Italy are openly behind the Rebels 
because a Rebel victory would be a 
victory for Fascism, and that would 
mean» an economic and _ political 
strengthening for Fascism throughout 
Europe. At the same time, Russia and 
France are anxious to see General 
Franco defeated. France wants no 
Fascist ring around her borders and 
Russia obviously does not want Fas- 
cism to dominate the continent, 


‘Pathfinder 


Up to now, France has maintained 
neutrality, and Russia has followed 
policy of careful circumspection, lend 
ing no open or official aid to the Loy 
alists. However, with Germany a 
Italy self-admittedly giving large a; 
substantial encouragement to th 
Rebels, the whole neutrality situati 
is in a delicate state at best. At a 

















































































moment, a particularly serious in ( 
dent might arise, destroying neutr 
ity in fact as well as in theory and ¢ 
making a general European war 
most inescapable. In this respe 
England holds a key position and po I 
cies decided in London will largely ¢ | 


termine the final turn of events. x 
The anniversary in Spain is a bloo S 
flecked reminder that the world I 
skating dangerously close to disast A 
It marks 12 months of frightful was d 
tragic slaughter and insane enmiti . 
Unless leaders in other lands contin t! 
to guard against incidents and hot te . 
pers, this Iberian hell will become |! 
for ali Europe. 


q : } 
In Defense of Gaping g 


Unless you have lived in a big ci 
at one time or another, you may find 
it difficult to understand the serio 
ness of a recent court case in N 
York City. A man named Thon 
Farrell, Jr., had charged the wat 
man at a subway construction 
with felonious assault. Mr. Farr 
told the court that he had been p! 
idly leaning against a wooden railit 
watching the men at work, when t 
guard sought to drive him from 
scene by hitting him over the head 
with a lantern. 

There is more here than mere fe! 
nious assault but not everyone 
recognize its significance. It was | 
only assault upon Mr. Farrell but 
deliberate attack upon one of | 
most hallowed of big city occupatio 
—goggle-eyed gaping into excavatio! 
Generations of excavation-watch 
have given the practice a dignity a 
a standing which we should hate 
see lost. In addition, the attack 
Mr, Farrell now makes the occu; 7 
tion an inalienable right—-like f: 
press and free speech—having ) 
fought and bled for. 

This is not purely an urban fight. 9 Sj] 
We think the residents of many sm : 
towns should be interested if only 








cause of their own traditions ye 
watching the four o’clock train go ape 
or listening in on conversations o : 
party lines. cent 
Big cities have never had _ th u 
pleasures. If excavation-watchi wi 
were to be outlawed, there would a 
left only the less soul-satisfying ps  s 
times of standing in long queues Me 
get into the early-morning movies cust 
gafhering in small groups to watch l, 
traffic policeman dress down an el 
fending motorist. me Port 
If Mr. Farrell wants to take his ca oe 
to the Supreme Court, we'll be ri mek 
with him all the time, our mouth op th 
and neck craned, rolling our eyes 7. 
the spectators and justices, and pee Ss 
ing over his lawyer’s shoulder to gap° of et 
re 






at his notes. 
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Pinkham Victory 


More than 60 years ago, a mild little 
Quaker schoolteacher put on the mar- 
ket-a patented “vegetable compound” 
designed as a tonic for female use. 
[he combination of its discoverer’s 
name and shrewd advertising soon 
nade Lydia Pinkham’s the best-known 
itent medicine 
grey-haired, motherly looking womah 
snilingly offered the product from 
illboards and magazines all over 
merica. College youngsters made up 
ggerel verse in honor of Lydia Pink- 
ham. The business grew until today 
he Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine Co. 

a prosperous $3,000,000 industry. 

But all has not been harmony in the 
House of Pinkham. A feud, with con- 

| of the business as a prize, started 

tween the original Lydia’s male and 

nale heirs. The company’s 112 

ires were divided equally between 

ee grandsons, Arthur, Charles and 
Daniel Pinkham on one side and the 
inder’s only daughter, Mrs. Aroline 

Gove, and her daughter, Lydia P. 
Gove, on the other. For 37 years the 
two factions battled in the courts. 

ast week, as the result of a 14,000- 

rd report from the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court, the patent medicine 
business was again marching under 

itrol of the Pinkham males. The 
irt granted an injunction to the 
le heirs restraining Mrs. Gove and 

s Gove from interfering with the 

iness. Dismissed by the action was 

receivership suit brought by the 
ves when the Pinkhams refused to 
| their stock. The court termed 
Gove an elderly woman “who 
ies chiefly on the decisions of her 
ighter Lydia.” Miss Lydia, the 
irt found, had attempted radical 
inges in the company’s advertising 
gram of which her cousin, Arthur, 
president, disapproved. The court 
ormed the Pinkhams that their 
tory entitled them to damages. 
nein 
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Silk, “ Demoralized” 


{ 


( 


For the past five years the silk-and- 
yon dyeing and finishing industry 
s been steadily losing money. AIl- 
ugh in 1936 business was 18 per 
t better than it had been for four 
irs before, prices were 5 per cent 
ver and losses were five times as 
eat. Last year, one cent was lost 
every yard of cloth processed. 
fo find its financial leaks, the in- 
stry called in General Hugh S. John- 
former head of the NRA. Last 
ek, the general handed in his re- 
The silk industry, he had found, 
sin a “sick, demoralized condition.” 
had discovered the financial leaks 
the “destructive and general prac- 
e of secret rebates and price cut- 
¢” and in the “singular deficiency 
ethical concepts among operators.” 
‘eneral Johnson presented the in- 





in the country. A 


dustry with a three-fold program in- 
tended to remedy these defects. The 
plan included the following sugges- 
tions: (1) establishment of a label and 
labor agreement—the fair practice 
label would be the property of the 
industry and could be used only by 
those complying with fair trade prac- 
tice rules and with all agreements be- 
tween the industry and labor unions; 
(2) creation of a “reserve fund and 
revolving fund,’ with members con- 
tributing monthly and with funds to 
be distributed annually among mem- 
bers on the basis of net sales; (3) ac- 
ceptance of the plan by a substantial 
majority of members of the industry, 
representing about 85 per cent of the 
productive capacity of the industry. 
General Johnson expected, and it had 
been indicated by some of the mem- 
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Johnson Prescribed For Sick Silk 


bers of the industry, that if the plan 
were accepted, he would be engaged 
as coordinator. But the general’s 
hopes for a new job hit a snag last 
week, His stabilization project had 
been accepted by a majority of the 
small units in the industry, but oppo- 
sition was fast developing among some 
of the larger firms. Opposition from 
just a few of the large dyers would be 
enough to cause dismissal of the whole 
program. 


—<_- — 


Cotton Promise 


Cotton has been called “the curren- 
cy of the South.” When a bumper 
crop is harvested and prices are good, 
not only does the cotton farmer pros- 


per, but all the industries he deals 
with feel the flush of good times 
Ginning, cotton seed crushing and 


compressing firms profit directly from 
large harvests. Warehouse owners 
increase their income. Railroad com- 
panies cash in on cotton transporta- 
tion. Mail order houses, through 


which farmers do much of their buy- 
ing, swell their coffers. 
Last week both the farmer himself 
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and all these varied industries were 
eyeing the immediate future optimis- 
tically as the result of the latest cot- 
ton area report of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The report found the 
area under cultivation on July 1 to be 
34,192,000 acres, an increase of 10.4 
per cent over the 30,960,000 acres 
planted by July 1, 1936. 

Cotton experts were quick to in- 
terpret these figures in terms of out- 
put. They estimated that if normal 
weather holds, the 1937 production 
may amount to 13,650,000 bales as 
against 12,400,000 bales last year. This 
figure was based on the average yield 
per acre last year of 198 pounds and 
on the guess that about 750,000 acres 
now under cultivation will be aban- 
doned before harvest. 

Cotton was selling last week at well 
over 12 cents a pound. If this price 
holds up in the face of the bumper 
crop now expected, farmers will en- 
joy their greatest cash income since 
1929. The 1937 figure, however, would 
still be considerably below the 1929 
peak of $1,388,540,000. 

Commenting on the report, the De- 
partment pointed out that increases 
in cotton growing area were found in 
every state, the lowest being those of 
3 and 7 per cent in Oklahoma and Tex- 
as respectively. Other increases rang- 
ed from 10 per cent in Louisiana and 
Alabama to 16 per cent in South Caro- 
lina and 28 per cent in Florida. The 
increase in California was placed at 
67 per cent. Following a jump of 68 
per cent in this state last year, the 
rise gave California a total cotton 
acreage of 618,000. Of the national 
acreage, the Department stated, about 
19,000,000 was west and about 14,000,- 
000 cast of the Mississippi. 

a 

. 

Briefs 


q The First National Bank of Utica, 
N. Y., employs a man to spend two 
hours every morning looking through 
wastebaskets. No scrap of paper may 
be disposed of until he has made his 
check-up. The man has been on the 
job every day for three years and has 
never found anything valuable yet. 
The bank, however, thinks he may 
sometime. 

q By using flies originally priced at 
$175 each, American entomologists 
hope to rid Puerto Rico of the de- 
structive sugar cane borer, bane of 
sugar crops. A British expedition to 
the Amazon jungles of South America 
brought back 200 flies at a total cost 
of $35,000. The Americans have bor- 
rowed their descendants. The flies 
carry minute maggots which search 
out the sugar borer, burrow under its 
skin and soon kill it. 

q Liquor tax income of the Fed- 
eral and state governments in 1936 
totaled $864,927,355, according to a 
recent survey of the Distilled Spirits 
Institute, Inc. The Federal govern- 
ment received $612,581,000, the states 
$252,345,476. The Institute asserted 
that although liquor consumption in 
1936 was 7 per cent less than in 1916, 
the last pre-prohibition year, taxes 
had increased 97 per cent. 
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Nikola Tesla 


In any good city editor’s desk draw- 
er, probably under a jumble of tattered 
eye shades and old newspaper clip- 
pings, the “futures book” can be 
found. Varying from a dog-eared 
note pad to a neatly-indexed ledger, 
the “futures book” is the editor’s bi- 
ble. Continual entries keep it up to 
date and tell the editor what events 
are going to take place on a certain 
day—whether it be a cornerstone lay- 
ing, a regular meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club or the birthday of a leading cit- 
izen. 

Some of the dates in “futures books” 
are automatic reminders of good sto- 
ries. For instance, February 2 will 
invariably see a reporter heading for 
the zoo to watch for the emergence of 
the groundhog; June 1 will find a re- 
porter and photographer at the City 
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Tesla Gave Up All Youth’s “Vices” 


Hall to get the picture-story of the 
first June bride and bridegroom. 

July 10, to New York City editors, 
has come to have almost as much tra- 
ditional significance as the groundhog 
and the June bride. Under that date 
in the “futures books,” there is always 
the notation—“Tesla’s birthday. He’ll 
probably have a new invention.” 

Dr. Nikola Tesla no longer probably 
has a new invention on his birthday; 
regularly for many years, he has had 
one or more to announce. Last fort- 
night he was 80 years old, and he had 
not one but three. 

Reporters like to be assigned to the 
Tesla birthday interview. There is 
nothing like a Tesla invention to give 
a fillip to imaginations jaded from 
covering political speeches or class- 
day exercises. It offers a chance to 
write soaringly about the skies, the 
universe, the mystery of cosmic rays, 
and death rays which can mow down 
a million men attempting to cross a 
border, or destroy 10,000 planes from 





a distance of 250 miles. For these 
the things to which Tesla’s slen 
veined hands are turning. 

This year’s birthday found T\ | 
outdoing himself by reporting | 
coveries of almost incredible pp: . | 
bilities. At a luncheon in his ho | 
where he was decorated with | | 
orders from the Yugoslav and Cz ( 
oslovakian governments, Tesla | 
nounced his latest findings—a < 
fully-guarded method of straighte 
curved space, a way to communi 


with other planets by flashing co ( 
ray signals on the moon, and a va ’ t 
with less in it than any vacuum 

known, a vacuum which would lea ( 


the production of illimitable quanti! ( 
of radium at a dollar a pound. 
Dr. Tesla is a prophet not ent | 


without honor in his own cou I 
Born in Serbia, he became a nat ( 
ized American citizen in 1889, but I 
Europeans know him better thai \ 


his fellow-Americans. In this ¢ 
try, with the keener competitio: 
electrical geniuses, Tesla is m« 

name than a popular personality if 


he has all the physical attributes \ 
extraordinary man. With a V-sh g 
bony face, he looks not unlike ¢ h 
Henry Ford or baseball manager | 
nie Mack. Lank and gaunt, so hag 
is his air that he sometimes st I 
observers as being slightly ot le 
worldly. SI 
His field is electrical science te 


in it he has some -700 basic patent! 
his credit. Among his invention a 
improvements are dynamos, ti Ul 
formers, induction coils, oscilla 
arc and incandescent lamps, ge! 
tors of high frequency currents, 
less transmission and the Tesla coi be 
transformer which made possibl | 
webs of high-voltage wires w! 
criss-cross the country. Since 19 ‘ 
he has been engaged in telegraphy 
telephony and in designing a plant to 
be used for wireless transmissio! 
power at Niagara Falls. His disco 
of the principle of the rotary magn 
field made possible the alternating « 
rent motor and transmission of poy 
through many-phased — systems. 
many respects he is an inventor's 
ventor, one whose work has aided 
improved the work of others. 
Along with the arc lamp and 
portant radio patents, one of Tes 
greatest inventions and one of whic! 
is proudest is the rotary motor. P! 
ous to his work, turbines were mass 
affairs, with great belts and brus 
operating with more noise and sparks 
than efficiency. Then Tesla prod 
a small machine called a “rotor” w! 
worked by steam. When he escor! 
the first group of witnesses to se¢ 
machine in motion, he casually ! 
marked that it made 16,000 revoluti 
a minute. The guests smiled beh 
their hands and winked. When he 
the machine in motion, winks cha! 
to popping eyes. 
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Acclaimed as the father of radio and 
of modern power generation and 
transmission, Tesla’s research was the 
basis for much of radio’s development 
and for the harnessing of the untapped 
ower at Niagara Falis. But, in ad- 
lition to his practical side, Tesla has 
is strong romantic angle. Once he 
announced the creation of a mechani- 
cal eye which he claimed could see to 
all corners of the earth. Again, he 
claimed he had obtained evidence of 
the existence of life on Mars while 


experimenting with a wireless re- 
ceiver of “extraordinary  sensitive- 
ness.” He said he had caught signals 


hich he had interpreted as meaning 
“1-2-3-4"; he said he believed the 
Martians used numbers for communi- 
cation beeause numbers constituted a 
universal language. 

There are those who, when hearing 
of some of Tesla’s visions, make un- 
complimentary circular motions with 

index finger at their temples, but 
lesla says he doesn’t mind his theories 
being thought “insane.” Even if he 
doesn’t mind it, however, a perhaps 
better word for Dr. Nikola Tesla 
would be “different’—different from 
the ordinary run of mortals, different 

his methods of work, his habits of 
life, his thoughts, plans and dreams 
for the future. Having labored always 
with an intensity that apparently never 
gives him the time for anything but 


his work, Tesla has never married. 
His home has been one hotel after 
nother. At present, he lives in the 
Hotel New Yorker, his room over- 
looking the Pennsylvania Railroad 


station with its electrified railway sys- 
tem, overlooking the thundering sub- 
vays and the clanging trolley cars— 
all made possible by his achievements 
the field of electricity. 
In the little Serbian village where 
he was born, son of a Greek pastor 
and of a mother with an inventive 
bent who had shown her talent in 
proving peasants’ churns” and 
looms, “Niko” grew up a scrawny, 
gawky youth. He was self-admittedly 
eak and vacillating and soon came 
der the sway of all the reputed 
es. But he managed to break off 
each habit. 
Before he was 20, he was smoking 
0 dozen big, black cigars a day. 
One time, standing in front of his 
me, a doctor emerged from the 
use to tell him that his youngest 
ter was dying. Carrying a lighted 
ar, “Niko” went to her bedside. 
ebly, she pointed to the cigar. 
Niko,” she murmured, “you are kill- 
yourself with smoking. Promise 
to stop.” “Niko” smiled and said, 
ll right, I will if you’ll get well.” 


She did. He has never smoked since. 
At about the same age, he had a 
nia for gambling. One day his 


ther handed him a roll of money, 
id him it was all the family had and 
it if he was to gamble it away, the 
mer the better. Niko took her at 
r word, soon lost the money. Then 
walked through the woods, repent- 


f and gave up games of chance 
lorever. 
It was much later before Tesla 
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stopped drinking alcoholic liquor 
which he still praises as “the elixir of 
life.” To this description he now 
adds: “When this country passed the 
prohibition law, I felt that as a pa- 
triotic American, I should stop drink- 
ing whiskey. I have not touched 
it since.” 

Among other things Tesla does not 
touch are meat, coffee and tea. Work 
ing as long as 19 or 20 hours at a 
stretch, he eats only two meals a day, 
and these he bases on a principle of 
fats for fuel and proteins for the re- 
building of body tissues. By the ap- 
plication of science to diet, he hopes 
to live to be 140 years old. 

From the age of 10, young “Niko” 
was inventing things in his mind— 
flying machines (an early effort at 
flight with the aid of an old umbrella 
sent him to bed for six weeks); a sub- 
marine tube to carry letters and pack- 
ages under the Atlantic; systems of ob- 
taining power from the rotation of the 
planets. These visions became strong- 
er until, by the time he was 17, Tesla 
was living almost entirely in an imag- 
inary world. But college and techni- 
cal training enabled him to translate 
his dreams into action. 

After completing a four-year course 
in three years at a Croation Higher 
Realschule, Tesla came down with 
cholera. During his convalescence, 
his father, who had been insistent that 
his son become a priest, relented and 
permitted him to go to a polytechnic 
school. 

After intending to be a professor of 
mathematics and physics, Tesla chang- 
ed his mind at the school. After grad- 
uation he went to Prague, Budapest 
and Paris as an electrical engineer. 

The day he arrived in the United 
States, he went to work with Thomas 
A. Edison. For years, the two worked 
together in mutual admiration. The 
one dispute between them stemmed 
from a debate as to which was the 
better electrical current—Edison fa- 
vored the direct current, while Tesla 
held out for the alternating current. 
The latter was first produced by Tesla. 

From Edison’s Orange, N. J., labora- 
tories, Tesla went to Westinghouse. In 
1890, he left Westinghouse to establish 
his own laboratories and engage in re- 
Starch that has since made possible 
such things as better lighted cities, 
great turning wheels, and the flashing 
of messages through space in split 
seconds. 
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At 80, Tesla’s visions are still very 
much with him. Indeed, as his latest 
announcements of interplanetary com- 
munication and wholesale manufac- 
ture of radium will testify, they are 
more grandiose than ever. But these 
are not all the things he sees for the 
future. He sees also such things as 
these: 

@ With wireless properly applied, 
the whole earth will be a huge brain 
wherein all peoples will be able to 
communicate through vest pocket 
equipment, 

@ Planes will carry no fuel but will 
operate on wireless energy. 

@ Power transmission stations, a 
quarter the size of present plants, will 
operate in the air and under the seas, 

@ Daily newspapers will be printed 
by wireless in every home. 

@ The world’s internal reserves of 
heat, indicated by volcanic explosions, 
will be tapped for industrial purposes. 

More than that, Tesla sees a new 
sex order, with the female superior 
and the world drawing ever closer to 
the “perfect civilization of the bee.” 

All these Dr. Nikola Tesla visualizes 
in his mind. Whether he will see 
them with his eyes will be largely 
determined by how near he gets to his 
announced goal of 140 years on earth. 
But until his time comes, that note 
under July 10 will still be in the 
“futures book” of every New York 
city editor—‘‘Tesla’s birthday. He'll 
probably have a new invention.” 

a eee | 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


ETTERED on an office door in 

Washington’s Southern Building 
are the words, “The Sioux Nation.” 
Behind the door is a man who has 
asked the United States for $750,000,- 
000. Although he is a full-blooded 
white man, his name is Spotted Tail, 
he owns a -head-dress of 115 eagle 
feathers, and he was born in the Sioux 
council chamber. 

Spotted Tail is the man’s Indian 
name, given him by an old Brule chief. 
His real name is Major Ralph Hoyt 
Case, and as attorney for the Sioux 
clans he has sued the paleface govern- 
ment for what he says is the largest 
sum ever asked by any plaintiff. Filed 
15 years ago in the Court of Claims, 
the suit recently reached the point of 
appeal to the Supreme Court on two 
claims which the lower court had de- 
cided against the Indians, 

Every year, two or three old war- 
riors in full paint and feathers travel 
to the capital. They visit the Great 
Father in the White House, they pose 
for cameramen, and the Washington 
papers carry pleasant little interviews 
with landladies who say that “the 
boys are fine boarders—quiet, and 
never out late.” 

Actually Major Case is the little 
white father whom the redmen come 
to see. Ever since he smoked the 
tribal pipe with them in 1911 in a tent 
on a Dakota plain, 40 miles from a 
railroad, the major has been helping 
the Sioux to voice their grievance 
against the white man. Since 1922, in 
connection with the lawsuit, he has 
collected $4,000,000 for them. Now 
they write to him “whenever a horse 
strays away or somebody has an il- 
legitimate child.” 

Gold rushes account for the fall of 
the Sioux nation, Major Case believes. 
During the California and Montana 
treks, pioneers swarmed across Sioux 
hunting lands. Their coming destroy- 
ed the buffalo, staple of Indian trade 
and civilization. 

Chief Red Cloud and his warriors, 
“the only outfit that ever whipped the 
United States,” won a treaty in 1868 
that guaranteed their descendants per- 
petual rights in the Black Hills. Then 
gold was discovered there in 1874, and 
the treaty became white man’s waste- 
paper. For the Black Hills, the Sioux 
want $189,000,000 plus annual interest 
accumulated since 1874. The rest of 
the $750,000,000 is for breach of prom- 
ises to supply the redskins with 
schools, clothes and trade goods. 

When the major sits down to his 
desk (above which hang a tobacco 
bag given him by Sitting Bull’s niece 
and a pair of moccasins presented by 
a Sioux preacher’s widow) he devotes 
9) per cent of his day to Indian af- 
fairs. The $750,000,000 lawsuit roused 
such hope on the reservations that 
other tribes began to petition the 
major. Besides the Sioux, he now 
speaks for the Winnebagoes (Neb.), 
the Chippewas (Wis.) and the Loyal 
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Case Is a Little White Father 


Creeks of Oklahoma (so called because 
they sided with the North in the Civil 
War). Last week he signed a contract 
with the Quinaielts of Washington. 

As a boy on the Dakota plain, the 
major mastered about 300 words of 
the Sioux speech. His father was a 
pioneer, a boss carpenter who settled 
at Old Fort Bennett on *the upper 
Missouri River at the end of the Civil 
war. In lieu of other quarters, the 
Cases moved into an old Sioux council 
room, where Ralph Hoyt was born. 

“My first business contact with the 
Sioux came in 1911,” he explains. 
“After four years as a senator’s secre- 
tory in Washington, I was touring 
through Sioux territory. Henry Stran- 
gerhorse, Spotted Tail and Eugene 
Little (all Rosebud chiefs) asked me 
to talk over tribal matters. Three or 
four oldtimers came with a lantern to 
fetch me. We walked out on the plain 
to a remote tent, and I listened while 
the Indians discussed their wrongs, 
especially the Black Hills larceny. I 
agreed to help them.” 

An Indian, like an elephant, never 
forgets. First the Sioux were forbid- 
den to hire a lawyer, on the ground 
that they didn’t need one. Then, when 
Congress gave permission in 1920, 
Charles Evans Hughes was appointed 
their attorney. As soon as Hughes be- 
came Harding’s Secretary of State, the 
Sioux sought out Case. That was“11 
years after the promise in the tent. 

Although he reads the American 
Legion monthly, the major has a lot 
of hard things to say about “the United 
States of America” as he calls them in 
ringing courtroom tones. He declares 
they have never kept a promise to the 
Indians and have reduced the Sioux 
from a prosperous cattle-owning peo- 
ple, most powerful of Indian tribes, to 
a desperate little colony of dependents. 

When he is not attending Indian 
powwows or pleading their cause, 
Major Case likes to hunt ducks. 

Oo —— 


Capital Briefs 

@ Apathetic Washington streetcar 
patrons who happen to climb on the 
“Navy Yard via N. J. Ave.” car when 
Motorman 1260 is aboard, usually snap 
to attention before the ride is over. 





Pathfinder 


Motorman 1260 announces streets wit 
the bellow, “All out for Stre: 
He exhorts new passengers to “kind 
move in quickly, folks, we expect 
get off as soon as you get in.” 
the door slams shut and the 
lurches off down the track, ch: 
Motorman 1260 cries gaily: “All 
need is speed.” 

gq “You’ve just had your hands 
$126,000,000,” a guide in the Bur 
of Engraving and Printing told a si 
seer who had lifted a paper-cov: 
package. The fluttered sightseer 
his friends. Last week, swan 
with requests, the bureau ended 
tourist thrill with the explanation 
seemed as if everyone in Am 
wanted to hold $126,000,000.” 

g Old Tom, ten years a fait! 
fire horse, has a monument. In af 
at the Blue Plains Home for the A 
and Infirm where he spent his old 
after being retired in 1925, a stone 
recently unveiled. Capt R. E. 0 
of Washington’s No. 25 company d 
ered a eulogy and told how Tom « 
as firemen were answering an al 
near Blue Plains. During World 
mal Week in October, two other f 
horses will be disinterred and laid to 
rest beside their running mate, 


MOVIE WORLD 


Pulitzer Movie Prize? 


For the motion picture industry, one 
of the greatest entertainment meidi- 
ums, recognition as an important dis- 
tributor of ideas was sought last week. 
Not from Hollywood publicity men, 
who are ever ready to boost the in- 
dustry, but from an influential educa- 
tor came the suggestion that the “out- 
standing and distinguished achie\ 
ments in this latest of the arts” should 
be fittingly acknowledged. 

Believing that the “literally stup 
dous influence of motion pictures 
throughout the world as a medium 
education” merits a series of awards, 

Carl W. Ackerman, Dean of the ( 
lumbia University Graduate Schoo! 
Journalism, in the July issue of Ci 
ma Arts recommended an endowment 
to provide for annual Pulitzer Prizes | 
in the field of movies. 
Established on a foundation ba 






























































































Pulitzer Prizes for artists, actors, « 
rectors and technicians would, 
cording to the Dean, bring to the pic- 


ture industry the same _ distincti 
which has been achieved by literar) 
and journalistic recipients of the an- 
nual awards. I 
From a $500,000 endowment fund es- 
tablished by publisher Joseph Pulitz 
prizes have been awarded in the fi: 
of letters and journalism for the past I 
20 years. Never the direct recipi 
of the awards which total $15,500 an- 
nually, the movie industry indirect!) 
has reaped the advantages of this rec- k 
ognition of merit. From prize winning 
plays and books such outstanding | 
tures as “Anna Christie,” “Men 
White,” “Strange Interlude,” “Craix’s 
Wife,” “The Green Pastures,” *Thie 
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Good Earth,” and “Alice Adams” have 
brought praise to the industry from 
audiences and critics. 

“Of the three instrumentalities (the 
press, radio, and motion pictures) of 
public education,” Dean Ackerman be- 
lieves, “the one that should have the 
highest recognition available is the 
motion picture, because it was from 
its inception, and is today, primarily 
\merican.” 

ciumntissdaiiaiiliai 
You'll Be Seeing 

Exclusive (Paramount): A_ melo- 
drama spiced with comedy, this pic- 
ture should be enjoyed by all enter- 
tainment seekers—old or young. Al- 
though not as authentic an interpreta- 
tion of the lives of newspaper men and 
women as the producers claim it to be, 
the film is blessedly free of drunken, 


ittle-brained reporters. The story 
concerns Frances Farmer, Charles 
Ruggle’s impetuous daughter, who 


joins the staff of a paper owned by 
Lloyd Nolan, an unscrupulous racke- 
teer. Ridiculing her father’s code of 
journalistic ethics, the girl exposes 
Ralph Morgan, reform candidate for 
layor, as an ex-convict. Disgraced, 
he shoots himself. Despite this tragedy, 
Miss Farmer continues her ruthless 
exposes until her finance Fred Mac- 
Murray is injured in an accident plan- 
ed by Nolan. Outstanding in the ex- 
ceptionally good cast is Charles Rug- 
sles who, after ten years as a comic, 
plays his first essentially tragic char- 
acter. 

Easy Living (Paramount): Nothing 
is so futile as a cast of competent 
actors and actresses trying to make a 
rather dull comedy appear amusing 
throwing food at each other. Be- 
fore the pie-tossing gets under way, 
Edward Arnold, playing a rich broker, 
throws his wife’s fur coat out the 
window. The mink wrap lands on 
jean Arthur, a young stenographer, 
ind in a fit of jealousy directed at his 
wife, Arnold insists that Miss Arthur 
keep the coat. Appearing at her office 
draped in this expensive bit of finery, 
Miss Arthur is fired, but soon she is 
nstalled in a luxurious hotel suite, has 
nearly caused a stock market crash, 
acquired cash, clothes and Arnold’s 
likeable young son. Although elab- 
orately staged, the picture lacks the 
pontaneity that is essential to the 
type of farce this was meant to be. 

New Faces (RKO): Despite the fact 
that few of the faces and little of the 
plot are new, this picture manages to 
‘fer passable entertainment. A hodge- 
podge of vaudeville, night club and 
radio talent, it somehow manages to 
untangle itself from the bad direction 
nd present some really funny skits. 
\mong the new faces is that of Milton 
Berle. Reportedly much to Holly- 
wood’s disgust, he hogged the camera 
but, to his own credit, stole the show. 
Familiar faces are those of Parkya- 
karkus, Harriet Hilliard, and Joe Pen- 
ier. Funniest of the many scenes is 
the broker’s office sketch done by Berle 
nd Richard Lane?’ The dances are 
vell staged, but the music isn’t par- 
icularly catchy. 
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. ment was swept into office 


TAMMANY— 


(Continued from page 3) 


most astounding machines for politi- 
cal robbery ever known. Beginning 
his political career as a volunteer fire- 
man,t Tweed soon found his twin 
heaven in the Tammany tepee and the 
New York Board of Supervisors. As 
Grand Sachem, he cracked the party 
whip and stuffed city offices with 
men beholden to him. On the Board 
of Supervisors, which then controlled 
the city’s income and expenditures, he 
formed the notorious “Tweed Ring,” 
a combination of Democrats and Re- 
publicans who voted to pay fabulous 
sums for materials ordered by the city, 
and pocketed about 90 per cent of the 
proceeds. Starting with a payment of 
$2,500 to a Republican member of the 
board to refrain from voting on elec- 
tion inspectors, Tweed widened his 
activities steadily for more than 20 
vears. Before he finished, the Ring 
included a majority of the major city 
officeholders who milked the citizens 
of millions of dollars yearly. 
Tweed’s downfall came in a split 
with one of his confederates. Sheriff 
“Jimmy” O’Brien, estranged from the 
Boss over a petty personal quarrel, 
stumbled by accident onto records in 


the City Controller’s office showing 
that the city had been paying hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for 


window-shades and millions for ordi- 
nary wall plaster. O’Brien deliver- 
ed his information to the New York 
Times, and the paper precipitated an 
investigation. At the inquiry Tweed, 
heavy-jowled and flashing with dia- 
monds, treated the country to a stun- 
ning recital of the methods of politi- 
cal graft. The total of the Ring’s 
plunder was estimated at from $30,- 
000,000 to $75,000,000. Tweed himself 
was imprisoned and died in jail. 

Two years later, Tammany returned 
unabashed to power under the leader- 
ship of “Honest John” Kelly. Kelly 
was the man who taught Tammany 
discipline. It was said of him that 
“he found Tammany a horde and left 
it an army.” He impressed upon the 
machine so well the need for strict 
obedience and avoidance of publicity 
that Tammany enjoyed a long period 
of unbroken power. 

Richard Croker was probably the 
sternest master the Tammany Tiger 
ever knew. <A _ powerful physical 
specimen who made an early reputa- 
tion by beating up champion prize- 
fighters, Croker fattened for years on 
Tammany graft before his own ar- 
rogance broke him. A split in Tam- 
many ranks started a city-wide reform 
attack against the Wigwam. The at- 
tack was highlighted by exposures of 
politically-protected vice and prosti- 
tution. The Seth Low reform govern- 
and three 
years later was swept out again. 

In later years, Boss Charles F. Mur- 
phy was more successful. Keeping in 
mind the rules of maintaining party 


+ Tweed’s fire company, called the ‘‘Big 6,’’ had 
as its emblem a tiger’s head. The cartoonist, Thomas 
Nast, used this emblem as a symbol for Tammany in 
his biting caricatures of the Tweed Ring and so gave 
the organization its tiger ‘‘mascot.’’ 
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solidarity and shunning publicity, 
Murphy enjoyed a long and successful 
leadership of Tammany. He died in 
office in 1924. 

BENEFITS: Crime always makes 
good reading. So spectacular have 
been the periodic revelations of Tam- 
many’s vices that few people think of 
the machine except as the personifica- 
tion of political sin. Writers who tap 
the rich lode of the Wigwam’s. graft- 
ing history can not often bring them- 
selves to sacrifice time to tap the thin 
vein of the party’s laudable achieve- 
ments. Yet, good deeds there have 
been, Still partly a benevolent organi- 
zation, Tammany annually provides 
for thousands of New York’s needy. 
The fact that perhaps 99 per cent of 
these are careful to vote the Tiger 
ticket on election day does not-alter 
the social worth of Tammany’s charity. 

As it started, so Tammany remains 
the party of the common man. The 
Sachems and the braves have made 
a very good thing out of championing 
what is now called the “submerged 
third,” and in the process they have 
made substantial contributions to so- 
cial progress. Tammany, for example, 
was largely responsible for the ac- 
ceptance of universal suffrage in 
America. Seeking fresh voters to bul- 
wark their fight against the Federal- 
ists, Tammany packed the New York 
Constitutional Convention in 1821, and 
pushed through universal manhood 
suffrage for the state. That example 
was instrumental in the later accep- 
tance of universal suffrage throughout 
the country. 

On many occasions, especially when 
hard pressed by reform opposition, 
Tammany has found it expedient to 
forget temporarily its preoccupation 
with political profit and concentrate 
on passing social legislation which has 
served as a model for the nation and 
at which candidates could point with 
pride, Occasionally, notably in the 
case of the former liberal Al Smith, 
Tammanyites have furthered social 
progress because of personal principle 
and conviction. The record is not all 
black. 


STORMS: After the death of Mur- 
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Seabury Suavely Set Off a Bomb 





phy, George W. Olvaney became the 
leader of a “New Tammany” which 
was supposed to be free of graft. Yet 
scarcely a year after hard-bitten, 
poker-faced John F. Curry had taken 
over the leadership from Olvaney in 
1928, exposure of corruption in the 
New York Magistrates Court set the 
fuse to a political bomb which rocked 
New York as it had not been rocked 
since the days of Boss Tweed. 

In three separate investigations, 
Samuel Seabury, a bland, practical 
lawyer, proved that the Magistrates 
Court, the District Attorney’s office 
and the entire city administration 
were all tools in Tammany’s hands. 
Magistrates were shown to be political 
appointees who winked at Tammany’s 
“fixing” of cases, splitting of fees with 
shyster lawyers and even pure extor- 
tion of money from innocent girls un- 
justly accused of prostitution. The 
District Attorney’s office was shown as 
too weak and inefficient to control 
the city’s lawlessness, although Dis- 
trict Attorney Thomas C. T. Crain was 
cleared of malfeasance. Finally the 
Hofstadter investigation of the city 
administration, with Seabury as chief 
counsel, raked up evidence that made 
even hardened Manhattanites gasp. 

Former Boss Olvaney was shown to 
have participated in hearings of the 
Board of Standards and Appeals on ap- 
plications by contractors for immunity 
from building and fire regulations. 
Lawyer friends of Olvaney collected 
fat fees from such clients when the 
Board, some members of which were 
political appointees, passed favorably 
on the applications. Shortly after- 
wards, the same lawyers would draw 
huge checks to “Cash.” From 1924 to 
1931, Olvaney’s law firm banked $5,- 
280,000. 

Sheriff Thomas M. Farley admitted 
under Seabury’s suave, unhurried 
questioning that in the seven years 
from 1926 to 1931 he had deposited 
more than $360,000 in the bank al- 
though his total apparent income for 
that time was about $90,000. Pressed 
for explanation, he grinned and said 
that the money came from a “wonder- 
ful little tin box.” Kings County Reg- 
istrar James A. McQuade, who banked 
more than 10 times what he supposed- 
ly earned in the same seven years, ex- 
plained plaintively that he borrowed 
the surplus to “take care of the other 
33 McQuades.” 

Upshot of Seabury’s burrowing into 
Tammany’s shady past was that jaunty 
little Mayor “Jimmy” Walker resigned 
from office and scurried off to Europe. 
In the election ordered to fill out his 
term, Tammany, despite its battered 
condition, managed to elect John P. 
O’Brien, one of the most spectacularly 
unspectacular candidates ever to run 
for office. It took until the next regu- 
lar election in 1933 for the effects of 
Seabury’s work to be felt. Then out- 
raged men of all parties formed the 
Fusion ticket to ride the Tiger out of 
office. As their candidate for Mayor, 
they picked squat, pugnacious Fiorello 
H, LaGuardia, an American of Italian 
and Jewish heritage who had left 
behind him a flaming trail of belliger- 
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Postmaster Farley Tried Compromisine 


ent liberalism as a Progressive Repu 
lican in the U. S. House of Represent 
tives. Aided by the Republican no: 
nation, the break of McKee with Ta: 
many and the clumsy, bumbling ant 
of Boss Curry’s candidate O’Brien, | 
Guardia rode into office. 

DECLINE: His election was the b 
ginning of a bitter period for Ta: 
many. The new Mayor, outspoken a: 


determined, badgered the Tiger 
every opportunity. The patrona 
stream trickled almost dry. With 


the Wigwam, civil war raged. Ange: 
ed by his mistakes, Curry’s lieute 
ants plotted against him and final! 
the leader was voted out of office—t! 
first time such a thing had happen 
in Tammany’s history. To repla 
Curry, the insurgents elected Doolin 
a smiling Irishman with a flat nos¢ 
But Tammany’s decline persisted 
Dooling, hampered by a stroke and 
long iliness, proved a weak leader. | 
Washington, a new sort of liberal D 
mocracy had little sympathy for t! 
machine, and disgruntled New Yo: 
Democrats tended to side with th 
White House rather than string alo: 
with the Tiger. To cap it all off, |! 


Guardia proved a highly popu! 
mayor. 
Last week, as the 1937 New Yor 


City elections approached, Tamma! 
found itself unable to compose the 
differences. Several moves had bec 
started to depose Dooling but faile 
probably for want of White Hou 
encouragement. City Democrats we: 
fighting among themselves for Ta! 
many’s nomination. Money was scar 
At no time in its history was Tar 
many so apparently disorganized. 
DILEMMAS: Thus the entire Ne, 
York City political situation has reac! 
ed a series of dilemmas. Republican 
are still undecided whether or not t 
renominate LaGuardia. Most of the: 
find more to praise than to damn | 
the “Little Flower’s” record, but man 
are angered by his unswerving su) 
port of the New Deal and his avow: 
liberalism. They must either re-ele 


LaGuardia and so encourage the lefti 
tendencies which the G. O. P. abhor 
or throw control of the city back 
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a seriously discredited Tammany. 

In Washington, the New Deal faces 
a dilemma no less acute. President 
Roosevelt cannot afford to become the 
champion of the Tammany machine 
against a liberal friend like LaGuardia. 
Yet the President will think a long 
time before completely forsaking the 
outfit that might control New York 
State’s important electoral vote in 1940. 
James A. Farley, strategy manager for 
the New Deal, has worked hard at 
compromise without conspicuous suc- 
ess. Many believe that he wants 
fammany’s support for his own cam- 
paign for New York’s governorship 
in 1938. Present indications are that 
vhen the final show-down comes, the 
White House and Mr. Farley will main- 
ain a discreet silence about what the 
President already has termed “a pure- 
ly local matter.” 

Worst dilemma of all, however, faces 
fammany itself. The machine cannot 
urvive forever without patronage, 
he system by which politicians are 
ble to hand out jobs and_ thus 
trengthen themselves politically. To 
et the patronage the Tiger must rout 
aGuardia. But it is obvious to Tam- 
iany that no run-of-the-mill machine 
lemocrat can accomplish that. Such 
candidate, furthermore, would alien- 
te Washington, which holds the 
trings to the Federal purse, and might 
and Roosevelt into 
ie field for LaGuardia. Recently, 
ammany’s best bet seemed Senator 
Robert F. Wagner. As a friend of 
ibor, a hero in New York and a New 
eal luminary, he seemed the answer 

the Wigwam’s prayer. But Wagner, 

ntent with his office in the U. S. 
venate, has refused to run. 

Wagner’s Senate colleague, Dr. 
oyal S. Copeland, last week received 
ooling’s blessing. A New Deal 
1iemy, he would meet bitter opposi- 
on from the President’s friends but 
ight offset this by winning Republi- 
an support. Chief candidate of New 
ork New Dealers is former Supreme 
ourt Justice Jeremiah T. Mahoney. 
lso already in the race is Manhattan 
President Samuel Levy. 
Vhether these men, or any of the 32 
emocratic candidates for nomination, 
ith the exception of Wagner, could 
eat LaGuardia is doubtful. Yet, Tam- 
nany must beat LaGuardia if it ex- 
ects to get back its former power. 
The final line-up for November's 


contest will come in the party pri- 


LaGuardia, who 
his candi- 


aries in September. 
ist fortnight announced 


dacy to a group of enthusiastic Re- 


publicans, 


Republican support. 


may not get the formal G. 
P. nomination but has substantial 
In addition, he 
ommands the sympathy of the strong 
merican Labor Party and of many 
ominal non-Tammany Democrats. 
ammany’s candidate will probably 
ace a primary fight that will all but 
uin his chances of strong party back- 
ng for the campaign. Whoever he is, 


he will have the fight of his life to 


«experienced 


eat LaGuardia. 
With this picture before them, many 
politicians were  pre- 


dicting last week that the Wigwam, 


with its leadership split, will go 
down twice before the same reform 
government for the first time in its 
history, and that the resulting four 
years of political starvation will be 
the death of America’s oldest political 
machine. 
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was impossible Real workers who 
have visited Russia are unanimous in 
their praise . . . while all who are living 
in luxury are loud in censure 

L. A. Coblentz 








Red Lake Falls, Minn. 


Your “The Soviet” this week was good; 
but no better than your “Capitalism” a 
few months ago. As a contrast between 
the two forms of government, they 
should now be reprinted side by side 
that the reading public may be able to 
see the advantage that a free civilized 
government has over a dictatorship such 
as today rules Germany, Italy and Russia. 

A democratic government (call it “cap- 
italistic’” if you prefer) leaves its citi- 
zens free to manage their own business 
as they please so long as they do not 
interfere with one another’s liberties. It 
recognizes the principle that business is 
not a government affair—that govern- 
ment is only a set of rules under which 


business may flourish 
C. B. Stuart 
Oldtown, Ky. 
On “Dry Georgia” 
The article on “Dry Georgia” (PATH- 


FINDER, June 26) was a surprise to me. 
I have always contended that PATHFIND- 
ER publishes facts... 

Do you not recall that under prohibi- 
tion the “wets” broadcast .. that Al 
Capone, king of the bootleggers, was 
working to retain -prohibition, that the 
“drys” were using his bootleg money? 
But when the vote was counted, it was 
the “wet” cities and territories and the 
gangster section of Chicago that voted for 
repeal, and not the “drys.” They knew 
all too well where Capone stood 

It seems hardly possible that people do 
not realize that wherever liquor is legally 
sold it is much easier for the bootlegger 
to escape detection . .,. The article on 
“Dry Georgia” gives the impression P 
that bootlegging is confined to the dry 
states. 

E. M. Studley 
Medomak, Me. 

[PATHFINDER did not intend to give Mr. Studley 
or anyone else the impression that bootlegging is con- 
fined to the dry states. Nevertheless, it is a fact that 
many of those who voted ‘“‘dry’’ in Georgia were 


bootleggers and moonshiners who stood to lose if the 
state went ‘“‘wet.’’—Ed.] 





“. .. All Things Are Innocent?” 


Not long ago on the illustrated page of 
one of our daily papers was a snapshot of 
a young man who had lost his lower 
garments in a friendly scuffle, and his 
companions were making frantic efforts 
to conceal his plight from a jeering 
“world.” Then in another picture on the 
same page was a scene of exactly the re 
verse. Here was pictured a young lady 
strongly suggestive of the Hubbard-cup- 
board type; and she was apparently not 
only unashamed, but appeared obtrusively 
proud of her appearance. 

Now, among the Chinese peasantry it 
is the usual custom for the men in the 
summer time to go entirely unclothed 
down to the waist line, but it is highly 
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Handle Nationally Advertised line Drug 


Sundries, Toilet Goods, Cosmetics, Novelties 
Notions—inctuding Laymon’ s Aspirin—Tested an 
Agavoved — pees Housekeeping Bureau. 
Sei f-Hel counter Din- 
y iw Merchants mabe DOUBLE 
Profits. You make up to 1124. No 
investment to start. Facts 
WORLD’S PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. 7a6-A Spencer, indiana 


Free! What Is Your Birthdate? Free! 
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$2.50 full month‘s treatment . . . with guarantee 

BS full satisfaction or your money ‘refunded, Write 

for tree ARTHRON folder on how hundreds ol 
ARTHRITIS sufferers have turned to ARTHRON, 


PROTOFEN CO., DEPT. O., MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Killer attracts and kills flies. 
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explains how piles often 
accompany headaches, 
stomach and liver trou- 
ble, nervousness, loss 
of vitality, and many 
other common ills, This 
book tells how thou- 
sands have been re- 
lieved of rectal troubles by the famous mild 
treatment at the McCleary Clinic. A book 
full of information and helpful advice. 
Send for copy. 


THE McCLEARY CLINIC 
5382 Elms Bivd. Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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improper for them not to wear trousers 
and foot covering; while among the Jap- 
anese common men folk, the custom is 
just the opposite. Among both peoples, 
though, the women are always fully cloth- 
ed, the whole year round. A number of 
years ago some writer stated that the 
Chinese and Japanese were enlightened 
people, while the Caucasians were civ- 
ilized. But just how shall picture-page 
Americans be classified? Shall bathing 
beach attire be judged simply by the 
principle of “To the innocent all things 
are innocent?” 
S. B. Harvey 

Jones, Michigan. 





“... There Are Pictures and Pictures” 


If I were a C. I. O. organizer in or near 
the locality where that woman lives whose 
picture adorns the front cover of your 
issue of July 3, ’'d put as much distance 
as soon as possible between her and me. 
She looks as if she meant even more 
than she said, and she has a fist with 
which to emphasize every bit of it. 

Also, there are pictures and pictures. 
That one of Mussolini, on the back cover 
of the same issue, and looking not so 
much like anything other than a bloated 
bullfrog about to croak ... is enough to 
turn a healthy appetite against a good 
dinner. And good appetites in this kind 
of weather are priceless. 

John E, Shea 
Palacios, Tex. 
Objections’ to Sterilization 

I am writing to you concerning the let- 
ter of Mrs. Alice Pringle (PATHFINDER, 
June 26). Mrs. Pringle lacks information 
concerning the causes, which vary, of 
sex crimes when she advises sterilization 
of psycopathic persons . ,. . They should 
be institutionalized upon their first of- 
fenses and remain incarcerated (as ab- 
normal persons should be when they are 
anti-social, as “insane” persons are) in 
mental hospitals, the environment best 
for them ... The only thing that steriliza- 
tion would do would be to make the per- 
son... unable to create offspring. 

Feeble-minded boys and girls entering 
institutions need not be sterilized then, 
if they are segregated, but shonld -be 
when they are released from the institu- 
tion. The idiot and imbecile need not be 
sterilized, for they are usually confined, 
and if free would not desire to marry or 
produce children since their mentality is 
too far below that level. The moron who 
makes a fairly good adjustment in an 
environment which is not too complicated 
usually marries another moron, or even a 
“normal” person, and has a large family. 
This is the type of feeble-minded indi- 
vidual that should be sterilized . . 

If there is a sterilization law, who is 
to enforce it? It is a.dangerous instru- 
ment in the hands of irresponsible indi- 
viduals, such as those now governing 
countries like Germany, Italy and Rus- 
ae 

Bernice D. Zipper 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
i * * 

... If there were some animals upon 
this earth that were as far superior in 
wisdom and managing ability to man as 
man is to a hog, they might be capable 
of improving the physical and mental 
structure of the human race by controll- 
ing human production, just as hog-raisers 
now control the procreation of pigs. But 
so long as human beings are governed by 
self-interested members of the human 
family, whose superiority lies only in 
the fortune of authority, we can expect 
outrage but not welfare from human 
sterilization ... 

Albert E, Dawson 
Sharonville, Ohio. 
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Chinese Chicken 


An excellent game for the seashore 
comes from China. Known as “Chi- 
nese Chicken,” the Chinese usually 
play it with their shoes. However, it 
may be played with bean bags, wooden 
blocks or what have you. But on the 
seashore it is more fun to keep it Chi- 
nese and use bathing slippers. 

The game may be played by five or 
more persons. When there are just 
five or six, each player plays for him- 
self. But when there are 10, 15 or 20 
playing, divide them into groups of 
five players each and have each group 
play for the highest score. 

Place five to 15 bathing shoes in a 
straight row on the beach about 10 
inches apart—a row for each group 
of players, if desired. Each player in 
turn becomes a “lame” chicken and 
hops on but one foot over each bath- 
ing shoe until he reaches the other 
end of the row. There he takes the 
“lame” foot and kicks away the last 
shoe. Picking it up he must return over 
the row of shoes, hopping on the same 
foot and carrying the shoe. When he 
gets back to the starting point he 
kicks that shoe and picks it up. 

Carrying the two shoes he continues 
hopping back and forth over the row 
of shoes until he picks them all up or 
until he fails. In doing all this the 
player must never touch the “lame” 
foot to the ground or touch any of the 
shoes besides those he is supposed to 
kick and pick up each time. Those 
players who fall, put down the “lame” 
foot or touch any of the shoes out of 
turn must leave the contest. The 
player having the largest number of 
shoes at the end of the game wins. 

weciilletienstaa ‘ 


Brain Teaser 


This week’s problem should _in- 
trigue the ladies, too. Mrs. House- 
holder, having to hang a _ picture, 
screwed two rings into the upper 
edges of the frame. Through these 
rings, which were 18 inches apart, she 
passed a piece of cord, knotting the 
ends together to form one continuous 
piece. Then she passed the looped 
cord over a nail in the wall, the pic- 
ture hanging flat against the wall, and 
the top of the frame 3% feet below 
the nail. But to Mrs. Householder’s 
aesthetic eye, this appeared too low, 
so she took up the portion of cord 
between the two rings and looped it 
over the nail. How much did this 
raise the picture? Answer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—The small- 
est number that can be divided by 3 
and 7, and also the sum of whose digits 
may be divided by 3 and 7, without 
leaving a remaii:der is 3333377733. 

—_—_———— 


Smiles 


Mrs. Cupp—aAt last my husband has 
definitely decided to give up golf. He 








says a number of his friends have gi 
en up the game recently. Has yo 
husband given it up, too? 

Mrs. Lyon—Yes, he gave it up wee! 
ago, but he still uses the langua 
when changing tires. 


Mrs. Chuzz (after hearing - Sa! 
playing hot swing tunes on the pian 
—My dear young lady, have you e\ 
heard of the Ten Commandmerts? 

Sally—Whistle’ a few bars and | 
think I can follow you. 


Ogdonelle—Are you sure this sui! 
won’t shrink if it gets wet? 

Bernstein—Mine friendt, effery | 
company in this city has squirted va 
on dot suit. 





W ifey—W hat’s the matter, Bob? You’ 
looking worried. 

Bob—W ork—nothing but work from 
morning till night. 

Wifey—How long have you been 
overburdened? 

Bob—Oh, I’m just starting tomorrow. 


Traffic Cop—What’s the matter, lad 
can’t you control that car? 

Woman Motorist—Well, you s: 
officer, I just had my car washed a 
I can’t do a thing with it. 

Jeffery—Did you say your girl’s le 
were without equal? 

Dolcini—No, I simply said _ they 
knew no parallel, 


Mrs. Chubb—I must say dan 
today are quite different from what 
they were when I was a young lady 

Mrs. Gabley—Yes, I remember, to 
In those days when a young girl had 
nothing to wear she stayed at home. 


Henry—What would you do, dea: 
if I should die? 

Mrs. Peck—I should go nearly craz) 

Henry—Would you marry again? 

Mrs, Peck—I said nearly crazy. 

Doctor—Now, Miss Elsie, whet 
Shall I vaccinate you? 

Elsie—Oh, anywhere, Doc; it’s 
bound to show. 


Neighbor—Where’s your little sister 
Janey? 

Janey—She’s in the house playing 
a piano duet. I finished my part firs! 
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AGENTS WANTED 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


ADDRESS POSTCARDS. We have paid hundreds of 
dollars to others. Everything furnished. Full De- 
a Free. Write Dorothea Cosmetics, (P) Hynes, 
Calif. 

PECIAL WORK FOR HOUSEWIVES. Earn to $16 
weekly and your own dresses Free to wear and show 
No canvassing or investment. Experience not neces- 
sary. Pashion Frocks, Dept. BA- 1029, Cincinnati, O. 


ADDRESS POSTCARDS FOR US, everything sup- 














plied. We pay weekly. Particulars Free. Write 
May’s Cosmetics, University Station (A) Tucson, 
\rizona. 











$8 TO $12 WEEKLY—Address and Mail free samples 
for national Advertiser. Free details. Harbor Mer- 


chandise Co., 100-B Park, Hartford, Conn. 


FROG RAISING 





\ISE PROGS! We Buy! Unusual offer to begin- 
ners. Free American Frog Canning (145-M) 
jewOrleans, Louisiana. 





MEDICAL 


FAT SAPELY REDUCED—“Vannay Tablets’’—Send 
$2 for over month’s treatment—Money-back guar- 
itee. Bio Medico, 522-5th Avenue, New York. 


WEAK GLAND REMEDY—Vitality | Restored—write 
to-day for ‘‘True-story’’ and money back offer. 
Vita-life’’ Laboratory Products, Hollywood, Calif. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


NVENTORS—Write for New Free Book, “Patent 
Guide for the Inventor,’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 


Attorneys, 698-H Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! ~ Roll “developed, 
printed, and two professional enlargements, one 
ited enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin. 

Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Min- 

neapolis, Minn. . 
INER FINISHING. Rolls developed and printed, 
with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 
largements. All for 25c (coin). Genuine National- 
known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 
rvice, LaCrosse, Wis. 


20LL9 DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 

vde, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 
e, LaCrosse, Wis. a eS 

ROLL DEVELOPED with 16 prints and two profes- 
sional enlargements 30c. 100 reprints $1.00. 16 Re- 
ints and 2 enlargements 30c. Dependable, River- 
we, Illinois. 

OLL DELEVOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Doubleweight Enlargements 

Very quick service. Expert workmanship. Per- 
t Pilm Service, LaCrosse, Wis 7 
[TRODUCTORY OFFER, lic. Films developed by 
special Fadeproof process. Quick Service. Reprints, 
Superfoto F Films, Dept. 153, Kansas City, Mo 

VO BEAUTIFUL Portrait ‘Type Double Weight en- 
argements, eight guaranteed never-fade prints each 
| 25c. Dubuque _Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 
LL DEVELOPED, 8 Sparkling Prints 15c. 8x10 En- 
argement 25c. Court Photo, West Salem, Wis 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


VANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can 


WRITERS—SONGS—POEMS 






































INGWRITERS: Send for Free Rhyming Dictionary 
ind Writers’ Guide. 
g., Portland, Ore. 


MMM Publishers, 633 Studio 









Are you unlucky mn Games, 
Love, Money or Business? 
You can get a pair of Genu- 
fine “MYSTIC KARMA’ 
highly magnetic LIVE 
lodestones. These strange, 
amazing, rare curios Draw, 
Compel, Attract. Live Lode- 
stones are a favorite with 
occult oriental people who 
earry them as a 


POWERFUL LUCKY CHARM 


one to attract good luck, draw money, hold good 
fortune, love, happiness, prosperity the other to 
prevent bad luck, misfortune, dispel evil and dis- 
tress. Absolutely Guaranteed Live or your money 
back. Order today. SEND NO MONEY. On deliv- 
ery, pay postman only $1.98 plus 12c postage for the 
two with VALUABLE DIRECTIONS and infor- 
mation FREE. You can be lucky. Order yours NOW 


The Mecca Co., °*"xEW vonn nn. 


















IP YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY 


Write at once for free details of our unusual offer 
spare time subscription workers 
ATHFPINDER. ..-+-seeesee0+ 


Address 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 















HOUSEHOLD 


Fruit Juices 


The juice of many of summer’s lus- 
cious fruits is especially well adapted 
to home preservation by bottling. 
Strawberries, currants, red and black 
raspberries, blackberries, late cher- 
ries, plums, grapes and apples yield 
juices that are easy to bottle. The acid 
in these fruits makes it possible to 
use pasteurizing temperatures which 
are considerably below the boiling 
point and still have a product that 
will keep instead of fermenting. 
Juices preserved in this way come in 
handy throughout the year for bev- 
erages and flavoring. 

One way of extracting fruit juice is 
to mash a small amount of the fruit 
in a kettle and then heat just to the 
simmering point, stirring to prevent 
scorching. Less fresh fruit may be 
cooked with a little water fourth 
of a cup to a pound of fruit—and for 
a longer time, but at no higher tem- 
perature. Heating above 185 degrees 
causes some loss of the fresh fruit 
flavor. 

After cooking, the juice should be 
strained through a heavy jelly bag. 
Sugar helps to retain color and im- 
proves the flavor of some juices but 
is not necessary as a preservative. If 
sugar is used, however, it should be 
added just before reheating the juice 
for bottling, and stirred until well dis- 
solved. The strained and sweetened 
juice should be reheated to the sim- 
mering point, poured into hot steril- 
ized bottles or glass jars and sealed by 








any of the usual canning methods, 
then stored in a cool place. 
’ . 
Week’s Hints 
@ The appearance and also the 


flavor of coleslaw can be improved 
by adding a few tablespoons of chop- 
ped sweet green or red Peppers to 
the cabbage 

@ An old whisk broom trimmed into 
a sharp V point makes a good imple- 
ment with which to clean the corners 
and crevices of furniture as well as 
floor corners. 

@ Mixing ginger ale with iced tea 
produces a different and pleasing 
drink. 

@ Jellies will have better consist- 
ency and flavor if underripe fruits and 
berries are used instead of overripe 
ones. 

G Baking soda on a dampened cloth 
has been found effective for cleaning 
white enamelware. 

@ Mildew stains can be removed 
from clothing by soaking the stained 
article in sour milk or buttermilk for 
two days, then rinsing in cold water 
and washing in warm water and soap 
suds. 

@ When cooking sliced ham some 
cooks cover the tops of the slices with 
pineapple, peaches or apricots, then 
sprinkle them generously with brown 
sugar, to add a different flavor. 


| 
| 


| 
| 








farses PROSTA 
Anour DISEAS 


ABOUT 


Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease.” 


For years—Men from every 
walk of Life — ministers, 
merchants, doctors, farmers, 


railroad men, and lawyers 
from every state of the 
Union have been treated 
for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas. 


FREE BOOKLET Okcrs 


Including diagrams, {]lustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 
Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 





HAY FEVE 


SUFFERERS GET QUICK RELIEF 


Valuable Free Booklet tells all about discovery of simple 
inexpensive New treatment for Hay Fever or Sinus trouble ; 
shows how to treat yourself at home for one cent per treat- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed or no pay. . sure 
relief. Why suffer? Write for free booklet today. 


‘Tama iam SYNAL LABORATORIES, Dept.G 
stele) (a ae 42 E. Pearson St., Chicago, Ill. 
$$$ TT 


SKIN TROUBLE 


If you have a skin trouble that 

(1) itches or burns, (2) oozes or 

scales, (3) gets better then worse, 
let us send you a FREE TEST of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your “‘first 
real night’s rest.” Write today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 
Sedalia, Mo. 


OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Home Method. Heals 
many old leg sores caused by leg congestion, 
varicose veins, swollen legs and injuries or 
no cost for trial if it fails to show results 
in 10 days. Describe the cause of your 
trouble and get a FREE BOOK. 

DR. P. F. CLASON VISCOSE COMPANY, 








Park Square, 











140 N. Dearborn ss SK. Dares __ Catenge, BL UL 

If you want to snatie 5 try to get at your 
Rheumatisin—Neuritis Arthriti Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.””. In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every suf- 
ferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation 


to any sufferer sending their address prompt- 
ly to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-K Street, Hallowell, Maine. 


ILES DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-B48 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 














10 DAYS’ TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age, and address and 
receive by return mail set of 14 TRIAL GLASSES to select 
from to fit your eyes. NOTHING MORE TO PAY ontil you 
can see satisfactorily far and near. Then theabove Beagti- 

ful Style will cost you only $3.90; other styles $2.20 up. 
MONEY BACK if unsatisfactory after 10-day _ trial. 
CIRCULAR with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 


MODERN SPECTACLE CoO. 
5125 Pensacola Ave., Dept. 77-N, Chicago, Ill. 
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Can You Find the 
QUINTUPLETS? 


or Packard Sedan 


Have you keen eyes? Look sharply at the ador- 
able faces. Can you tell the marked differences 
—and pick out the five that look exactly alike? Try 
to find the quintuplets; write their numbers in 
the coupon, mail today, and get the wonderful, 
sensational opportunity to win a Packard 8 
Cylinder Sedan and $1,250.00cash, or $2,500.00 
all cash. Think of the glorious thrill of winning a 
beautiful Packard Sedan; and having $1,250.00 in 
extra cash if you act promptly and win the first grand 

ize! Truly you get a great opportunity to win 

,500.00 if you prefer money. Second Grand Prize, 
a Chevrolet De Luxe 1937 Sedan or $750.00 cash. 
Third Grand Prize, a Ford V-8 1937 Sedan or $600.00 
cash. Besides, there are 100 other grand prizes total- 


and $1,250°° Cash! 


ing a cash value of over $2,000.00! Truly, this is a 
great opportunity. Don’t delay a minute; mail the 
coupon today! 


SEND YOUR ANSWER QUICK! 


Just think what you could do with all that money, if 
first prize winner! We are a reliable concern, trans- 
acting business throughout the United States, and 
we are going to pay out this wonderful fortune in 
celebration of our tenth anniversary in business. The 
whole world seems different when you're rich. Turn 
all — glorious dreams into realities. Remember, 
$2, .00 cash will go a long, long way. Make up your 
mind right now that you are going to succeed. Reach 
out for this GREAT REWARD: make it yours! Send 
the coupon today! 


SEND NO MONEY- Just Mail Coupon 


A FEW 
HAPPY 


Campaigns 


Remember, send NO money with the coupon. Just 
see if you can find the quintuplets, the five you think 
are the ones who look alike, mark their numbers in 
the coupon below and mail today. Look at the faces 
carefully. Glance at the hair-bows, collars, see whether 
they are of the same style, color, etc. That's only a hint. 
Bear in mind that the pictures of the quintuplets are 
alike, exactly in every detail. This is a challenge to your 
powers of observation. It is not as easy as you may be 
lieve. Start now, find the quintuplets if you can. Mail 
the coupon right away and get the amazing oppor- 
tunity to win a big, marvelous award! 


Other Men and Women 
HAVE WON BIG PRIZES 


Imagine yourself picking out a beautiful 8-cylinder 
Packard 120 Sedan from your local dealer at our 
expense, and also getting a Certified Check for $1,250.00 
extra cash, or $2,500.00 all in cash, if you act promptly 
and win the big first grand prize. 


Others have already been awarded big cash prizes in 
similar distributions of cash by other companies. 
Henry Stoll, N. Y.; Anny Menzi, N. Y.; Mrs. D. Hayes, 
Pa.; Sister Agnella, Ill.; Louisa Meyers, Ohio; Jennie 
Tyler, N. J.; and many others have won wonderful cash 
xrizes. Now you may too! What a glorious thrill it will 
be for YOU to realize YOUR life-time dreams! 


EveryPrizeWillBe Paid Promptly! 


Weare paying out $6,000.00—the first grand prize of 

500.00—over 100 separate other grand prizes, and 
thousands of dollars in special cash awards. You, too, 
may share in this great distribution of cash. You take 
absolutely no risk; it only costs a postage stamp to send 
your answer, or a penny if you paste the coupon on a 
post card and mail to us, then, according to our anni- 
versary plan, you will get this amazing opportunity. All 
xrizes must be paid, and WILL BE PAID promptly 
ponestiy and in full. In case of ties duplicate prizes will 
be awarded. That is our sincere guarantee. 


aie 
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You May Paste Coupon on Penny Postcard—Mail Quick! 


Answer Today— Select Your Prize Later (2-3 a a ee 
Remember, it pays to be prompt. iy apa een eaa ae cn Se 
Official Answer Coupon No. 13-B 


Rush the coupon TODAY. 
THE QUINTUPLETS ARE NUMBERS: 


Find the quintuplets, mail the coupon 


cee and later you may tell us which 
DONO Ss utcenseininsncebindinadigbagntnsniininaabiiatiiiabnin : 


er) 


we accept your decision. Hurry! Mark the 
numbers of the quintuplets in the coupon, 
send the coupon right away, but send no 
money with your answer. There are over 100 
Grand Prizes. Be prompt, and if named first 
prize winner, you get the Packard 120 Sedan 
and $1,250.00 cash, or $2,500.00 all cash if 
you prefer 


os 


Cs) 


ou prefer to have if first prize winner: the 
2ackard 120 Sedan and $1,250.00 Prompt- 
ness Prize, or $2,500.00 all in cash. You get 
your own choice—you are the sole judge— 


$1,250.00 CASH ADDRESS YOUR ANSWER TO — 


Be Prompt! Don't mis 
pportunity if winn get 
$ ash 
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